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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 

This monograph is one of several publications which 
addressas the successful instruction of limited English profi- 
cient (LEP) students. Although each publication has been 
produced seperately from multiple funding sources^ each 
builds upon the others to comprise a reasonably complete 
treatment of the subject. Hence^ when combined^ they repre-- 
sent component pieces of what can be perceived as a publica- 
tion series. 

Instructional approaches for LEP students vary across 
the U.S. Some school districts with large numbers of the 
same ethnolingu ist ic student population have utilized a form 
of bilingual instruction wherein the teacher is fluent both 
in the students' native language and in English. In other 
places/ however/ where the student popule^tion has represent- 
ed many ethnolinguist ic backgrounds, or where there are too 
few LEP students/ assigning LEP students to classes taught 
by teachers trained in strategies of teaching English as a 
second language (ESL) has been the prefsrred approach. 

The theoretical framework for this publication series 
builds upon two assumptions. First/ there are general in- 
structional principles basic to the successful instruction 
of all :itudents. These have been identified in the instruc- 
tional research literature and have been verified across 
multiple studies. Second/ '^here are specific instructional 
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strategies which can be utilized to meet the special lin- 
guistic needs of LEP students* These appear to mediate 
effective instruction for LEP students. 

Recent research into teacher development practices has 
shown that teachers can be trained successfully in the use 
of general effective instructional strategies. The poten- 
tial for using mediation of instruction strategies/ however/ 
depends on factors beyond training; primarily/ the context 
of the individual classroom/ and the characteristics of the 
teacher and other instructional personnel. Three factors 
are involved: (I) whether the teacher is bilir^jal and can 
instruct effectively in both En^jlish and in the LEP stu- 
dents* native language; (2) whether the teacher is versed in 
utilizing effective ESL strategies and integrating these 
into the instruction in academic content areas; and (3) 
whether the teacher is from a background similar to that of 
LEP students/ or is knowledgable about and conversant in the 
norms and values of the LEP students' native culture(s). 

Information for producing this series of publications 
draws from three s« jrces: from research on effective in- 
struction generally/ from what is known about effective 
bilingual instruction/ and from the successful instructional 
practices of language development specialist teachers. 
This monograph/ Developing Student Funct ional Prof i 7 
ciency : A Teacher ' s Casebook / builds on this information 
and focuses on the development of LEP students' successful 
performance on class tasks by engaging teachers in analyzing 
their own instruction. 
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Future publications which are pro3ected will focus 
upon: (1) a set of case studies of successful teachers of 
LEP students which illustrate the instructional principles 
included in this monograph; (2) an observation and self- 
analysis system for developing student functional proficien- 
cy^ utilizing a clinical teaching procedure based on adult 
learning theory constructs; (3) strategies for integrating 
English language development into the various academic con- 
tent areas/ K-12/ building from successful practices Oj. 
language development specialist teachers; and (4) identifi- 
cation of specific teaching compentencies for successful 
instruction of LEP students/ K-12* tied to a program of 
teacher development and assessment. 
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CHAPTSR ONE 



AM OVERVIEW OP STUDfiNT FONCTIOMAL PROFl'CIEMCY 



BEFORE YOO READ THE CHAPTERS 1 

1. Describe your ideal student. Do this m writ- 
ing/ tnd include details about how this student 
participates in instructional tasks and activities. 

2. Select a typical lesson (or make one up). 
Provide your instructional objectives or goals/ 
what tasks students are to accomplish/ what they 
are to do in order to accomplish these/ and what 
they will learn (or be able to do) as a result. 
Next/ select a non-LEP student and a LEP student. 
Predict (a) how well each will do the tasks/ 

(b) what sorts of difficulties either one may 
have with the tasks/ and (c) what you plan to do 
to alleviate these difficulties. 



An increasing number of students enrolling in U.S. 
schools share a common characteristic which presents a major 
instructional problem. whether these students are U.S. -born 
or nawly arrived from other countries or from Puerto Rico/ 
they possess very little English proficiency. 

Limited English proficient (LEP) students/ as they are 
called/ cannot be expected to do well in school until they 
have acquired sufficient Lnglish to engage m instructional 
tasks successfully. ThuS/ schools must provide instruction 
geared toward developing their proficiency m English <^s 
quickly as possible. At the same time/ however/ LEP stu- 
dents are expected to progress in academic skills 
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acquisition at a normal rate for children of their age. In 
fact/ s ^ols are required by law to provide them with 
instruction in the curriculum content areas assigned for 
their grade level in order to accomplish this feat. 

And herein lies the dual-edged instructional dilemma: 
How can LEP students be expected to progress in acquiring 
basic skills when they don't possess sufficient English 
proficiency to handle such instruction? And how is it 
possible to provide such instruction successfully while 
concurrently developing their English language proficiency? 

Schools havt9 responded in a variety of ways depending 
on the contexts of their student population/ the resources 
represented by their instructional programs and personnel/ 
and the educational philosophy embraced by members of their 
Boards of Education. 

To develop LEP student's Eriglish proficiency/ most 
instructional programs have provided for intensive instruc- 
tion in English as a second language (ESL)/ usually taught 
by an ESL specialist teacher. ESL instruction is provided 
in die of two ways: as a part of the curriculum in a regular 
classroom/ or as a separate subject taught outside the 
regular classroom. In the latter case in alementary 
schools/ LEP students are pulled out of their regular 
classes and sent elsewhere to receive ESL instruction. At 
the secondary school level/ ESL instruction is provided more 
commonly as one of the several subjects/ each of which 
usually is taught by a different instructor. Regardless of 
th%a administrative procedure used for providing ESL 
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instruction^ the result is usually one hour per day of 
intensive instruction toward developing LEP students* Eng- 
lish language oral proficiency. 

For instruction in the content areas of the curriculum# 
two instructional responses seem to be characteristic/ with 
all others appearino to be variations of these: instruction 
that is delivered in English op'.y/ or instruction delivered 
in LEP students* native language (or bi 1 ingually ) . 

When there are sufficient numbers of LEP students from 
the same ethnolinguistic background/ and there is an avail- 
ability of teachers or other instructional personnel who are 
bilingual in English and the LEP students' native language/ 
some schools have provided insurrection in the content areas 
in LEP students* native lan^uage(s)/ or bilingually. In 
this instructional context/ the goal is to develop LEP 
students* English proficiency while concurrently providing 
instruction in the academic content areas/ initially in the 
LEP Gtudent*s native language but using increasingly more 
English over time. 

The other instructional response has been to provide 
instruction in academic content areas only in English. This 
IS particularly characteristic of school contexts where 
there are small numbers of LEP students/ or where LEP stu- 
dents are large in number but ^re from a var.^ty of ethno- 
linguistic backgrounds/ or where instructional personnel who 
are biJingual in the appropriate languages frequently are 
not available. In this instructional context/ the goal is 
to develop LEP students* English proficiency as quickly as 
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possible^ and in the mecintime^ to make instruction in the 
content areas as comprehensible as possible. Resourceful 
teachers have resorted ^o dramatic means to accomplish this. 

From the standpoint of LEP students^ however < re- 
gardless of the instructional responses used/ two main 
learning tasks confront ^hem. First:^ they must acquire 
proficiency in the EugJ ish language as quickly as possible. 
Second/ whi le they are acquiring Engl ish prof iciency^ they 
must continue to progress in learning in th^ content areas. 
To accomplish both of these goals/ they inust understand and 
negotiate the :9ame instructional demands as all other stu- 
dents • 

To appreciate the complexity of 5 chool learning which 
confronts LEP s»tudents/ it is necessary to consider sap.^r* 
ately (1) the requirements of second language learning in a 
school situation/ and ^2) tha requirements of suctessful 
participation in classroom instruction. At the same time/ 
however/ it is important to keep reminding ourselves that/ 
operationally/ these are interactive processes. In school/ 
LEP students are expected to attend concurrently to the 
requ irements of bonh • 



Anyone who has attempted to acquire a second language 
is aware of some of the difficulties involved. Probably the 
most common second- language learning experience amonq Ameri- 
can adults is instruction received in ^ ''foreign** language 
in high school or college. In this context/ a foreign 
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language is an academic subject and is treated similarly. 
Classes meet daily or on two or three occasions each week. 
Instruction typically consists of one hour 04 so of whole 
group recitation with an instructor/ augmented by textbook 
activities focusing on development grammar or literacy 
skills/ and sometimes by time spent in a language laboratory 
practicing oral reproduction of the language. 

Although experiences vary/ those who have engaged xn 
foreign language learning similar to that described above 
recognize the limitations of proficiency that was attained. 
Most of us could hardly call upon our understanding of the 
language to use it for purposes of engaging in business and 
social intercourse in the culture of that language. Of 
cjurs9/ this is the most complex level of proficiency in 
another languages that one can hope to attain. Yet/ this is 
th« proficiency l«v«l that r«quir« of LEP studmits %fho 
•nroll in our schools. A cursory examination of recent and 
successful U.S. experiences with aduL second language 
learning adds to understandin< how difficult is the process. 

Experiences with Adults 
Learning a Second Language 

Unt i 1 recently/ acqu ir ing a second language has been a 
priority in the U.S. only for those who emigrate to out- 
country. To participate productively in U.S. enterprise 
requires learning English at a fairly proficient level. For 
Americans/ however/ learning a foreign language usually has 
been a necessix^y only for academic pursuits like college 
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entrance or acquiring an advanced college degree. with the 
advent of world War II/ however/ t>>is began to change. 

As we became more involved politically with foreign 
countries/ the federal government began to realize the im- 
portance of nurturing a cadre of persons who could conduct 
busines5 and engage in legal discourse in the language of 
the countries with whom we began to have such interactions. 
Proficiency in a foreign language became a requirement for 
advancement to foreign service positions/ and if one did not 
possess such proficiency/ then it had to be developed. As a 
result of this need/ institutions such as the School of 
Language Studies of the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) were 
developed. Procedures they Jevised for teaching a foreign 
languace have since been adapted for use in training Peace 
Corps volunteers and other adults/ a procedure generally 
referred to as high intenrs^ty language training (HILT). 

Experiences with teaching adults a second language 
provides us with comparison data to understand the enormity 
of the task we set for LEP students. To better appreciate 
this/ keep in mind that what we require of LEP students is 
that they develop sufficient English language proficiency to 
successfully participate in instruction when it is conducted 
solely in English. 

Over the years of their experience in teaching foreign 
languages to adults / nhe FSI has developed an understanding 
of the cime commitment required. FSI students are required 
to attend classes an average of six hours each day/ five 
days a week. During this time/ students are immersed in the 
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language under study^ using only the foreign language under 
study for all interactions all day/ each day. In addition, 
students are expected to spend an additional three r.o four 
hours each night in private study. The results of what one 
might expect in terms of proficiency in a foreign language 
after such intensive effort is reflected in data collected 
by the FSI over the years. 

To determine oral language proficiency, the FSI uses a 
five point rating scale. Highly educated native speakers of 
the language conduct the ♦-.esting in an interview situation. 
Summarized, general levels of ratings on the Government 
(DLI) Rating Scale are as follows: 



Level 0 

Level O-f 

Level 1 

Level l-f 

Level 2 

Level 2-^ 

Level 3 



Level B-f 



Level 4 



Level 4-^ - 



Level S 



No functional ability in the language 
Able to satisfy immediate needs using 
learned utterances 

Able to satisfy basic survival needs and 

minimum courtesy requirements 

Able to satisfy most ;*urvival needs and 

limited social demands 

Able to satisfy routine demands and 

limited work requirements 

Able to satisfy most work requirements and 
show some ability to communicate on con- 
crete topics relating to particular inter- 
ests and special fields of competence 
Able to speak the language with sufficient 
structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
participate effectively in most formal and 
informal conversat ions on pract ical ^ so- 
ci'^i and professional topics 
Able to speak the language with sufficient 
structural accuracy and vocabulary to use 
it on some levels normally pertinent to 
professional needs 

Able to use the langu^..e fluently and 
accirately on all levels normally perti- 
nent to professional needs 
Speaking proficiency sometimes equivalent 
to that of a well-educated native speaker 
but cannot sustain performance 
Speaking proficiency equivalent to that 
uf a well-educated native speaker 

(from Liskin-GasparrOf 1983) 
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Given this rating scales it is obvious that only a 
native speaker of a language would be rated at an psi Level 
S# and highly probable that this would be true for FSI Level 
4 as well. Thus^ an adult hoping to acquire a foreign 
language could probably reach an FSI Level 3-^ only with 
ample time and experience intensively studying the language 
and pract icing it in the g iven culture of that language . 

What has the FSI learned about how long it takes adults 
to learn a foreign language? In a study of results compiled 
by the School of Language studies of the FSI and reported in 
April 1973/ the mininun aAOun^ of timm required by native 
English speaking adults who possessed minimum aptitude for 
language learning to reach FSI Level 1 in a relatively less 
complex foreign language was 240 hours of instruction^ or 8 
wMks o*. intsnsivs# 6 hour days! To reach an FSI Level 2/ 
the required time was 720 hours/ or 24 weeks of intensive 
instruction ( Li skin-Gasparro/ 1983). A person with superior 
apt i tude for language learn ing / however / could reach an FSI 



Level 3 in this period of time. 

In comparison/ the average school year consists of 180 
days of instructioi typically of six hours duration after 
the first grade. How much of this time is allocated to 
developing oral proficiency in English in LEP students? 
Recall chei^ federal law stipulates that both English 
language instruction and appropriate instruction in the 
content areas must be provided to LEP students ( Lau vs . 
Nichols / 1974). Given this situation/ how much time can be 
allocated practically and lagally to developing LEP 
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students* English proficiency? For example/ this legal 
requirement would seem to negate the possibility of placing 
all LEP students into a program of intensive English lan- 
guage development before placing them in regular classrooms 
with other children for purposes of receiving instruction in 
the content areas. 

The purpose of presenting the FSI compari^^on data is to 
provide in a dramatic fashior. the instructional dilemma 
confronting schools with large populations of LEP students. 
In too many instances/ those in charge of making instruc- 
tional decisions for LEP students are not aware of the 
enormity of achieving the two goals of schooling for them. 
This is not to say that the task is futile/ but to suggest 
instead that considerable sensitivity is necessary to recw^j* 
nize what achieving these goals will require. 

Learn ing a Second Language 
as a School Task 

Students who are engaged in acquiring a second language 
at the same time that they are developing academic competen- 
cies in school are required to respond to instructional 
situations that are potentially far more complex than they 
are for their monolingual English speaking peers. Cummins 
(1982' described the complexity of school learning for sec- 
ond lariguage learners along two dimensions: ccHitMt and 
cognition. Both are presented as intersecting continuums/ 
from least to 'ore complex/ in Figure X. 

While acquiring second language proficiency/ LEP stu- 
dents are concurrently confronted with instructional situations 
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Figure 1. Range of contextual support and degraa of 
cognitiva involveMnt in coMunicativa 
activitias 



COGNZTIVELY 
UHDCHAMDING 



COifTEXT- 
EHBETOED 



B 



CONTEXT- 
RGDOCED 



COGNITIVELY 
DEHANDING 



(from Cummins f 1982# p. 1*2) 

that are represented in Figure 1 along a continuum from con— 
taxt — hartdad to contaxt-raducad . At the least complex end 
of the context continuum ( context-embedded ) # a LEP student 
is familiar with the requirements of the situation and the 
contextual clues it con ta ins and uses these to *^iegot iate 
meaning of th^ context. The other end of the continuum 
( con text -reduced ) represents those situations in which the 
contextual clues are unrelated to anything a LEP student has 
previously experienced/ or the clues are so subtle that a 
LEP student must "suspend knowledge of the 'real' world in 
order to interpret (or manipulate) the logic of communica- 
tion appropriately** (Cummins* 1982# p* 11) • 
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As LEP students interact with instructional contexts/ 
they engage in tasks and activities which contain cognitive 
requirements. The amount and complexity of new information 
that must be processed simultaneously in order to understand 
and respond appropriately to the demands of the instruction- 
al tasks and activities add to the cognitive complexity. As 
one might expect# the lower end of the continuum of cogni- 
tive complexity represents instructional contexts that re- 
quire relatively little cognitive processing. Few cues and 
little new information must be noted and responded to. As 
LEP students move toward more cognitively demanding con- 
texts# however^ they must sort out new pieces of information/ 
test theories about how to communicate best in such situa- 
tions/ construct and test hypotheses about what might happen 
If a particular strategy is tried/ and so forth. 

One device which enhances second language learning is 
the ability to transfer across languages what Cummins (1982) 
called cnaBon underlying proCici«nciM. Proficiencies in- 
volved in reading and writing/ for example/ transfer across 
languages. At the context-reduced end of the continuum/ 
these would include things such as image-sound correlation 
(for example/ decoding or spelling). Even in terms of a 
potentially context-embedded situation/ many rules of com- 
munication apply acLosc cultural settings (for example/ 
turn-taking in two-person/ face-to-face communication). The 
amount of linguistic information which can be transferred 
from one language to another would appear to depend on the 
amount and quality of a person's experience with language 
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learning/ and the variety of contexts/ in the Initial Ian- 



guage. For purposes of school learning/ this would seem to 
infer designing curriculum for second language learning 
based on a given LEP student's language learning experiences 
in the native language. 

This framework of second-language learning is useful 
for considering the additional linguistic demands frequently 
placed on LEP students in school learning. The four quad- 
rants in Figure 1 serve to illustrate how a sin^jle instruc- 
tional task or activity can be more or less complex depend- 
ing on the knowledge and competencies brought to it by the 
student. A given class task or instructional activity may 
contain demands which are relatively easy and familiar for a 
monolingual English speaking student [Quadrant A], but which 
are more cognitively demanding and context-reduced for a LEP 
student [Quadrant D] . As Cummins (1982) pc^inted out/ a LEP 
student who truly understands no English and is not familiar 
with the rules of social or classroom discourse must consis- 
tently operate in situations that are both cognitively de- 
manding and contextually complex. 

For example/ consider a ten year old, preliterate LEP 



boy interacting with elements of the game/ baseball. 
While watching a baseball game during recess# the boy would 
be operating in Quadrant A. Participating in the baseball 
game/ however/ would requ ire him to respond to demands 
represented by Quadrant B. Playing a baseball game in class 
using a configuration of a baseball diamond and a dice with 
dots and " homer un" and "batter out" symbols confronts him 
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with the demands in OuadL'ant. C. Reading basic word cards 
about baseball (e.gw "run"/ "^it". "go", "s^fe", "out") is 
represented by the demands in Quadrant D. 

The same topic six months later, when the boy has 
experienced increasing familiarity with the game, baseballs 
presents a different. 1 rning situation. Here/ Quadrant A 
demands would be represented by the boy talking with other 
students about the baseball game they have just played. 
Quadrant B demands are present in a situation such as ar- 
guing with the P.C. teacher about a baseball rule while 
participating in the game. Using flash cards of words such 
as "run/" "hit," "safe/" "go, "out" in order to play a 
baseball game in class illustrates the demands of Quadrant C. 
Finally, successfully completing a cloze test on a story 
about a baseball game using these same words represents the 
demands of Quadrant D for this boy. 

To reiterate, these same experit^nces might be far less 
complex and demanding for another LEP student. what matters 
is his prior experience with the context and cognitive 
demands of the situation. This possibility creates an in- 
structional problem for teachers in classes containing both 
non-LEP and LEP students/ for it departs remarkedly from the 
common understanding of the purpose and function of curricu- 
lum and instruction. Curriculum traditionally is conceived 
as a spiral ing scope and sequence of skills and concepts 
which are to be mastered and learned by all students. 
Instruction is presented as a logical sequence of increasingly 
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more cognitively demanding ob3ectives and goals to be 
achieved by students* 

This static posture assumes that curriculum remains 
constant/ and it is the student who moves through tne lock- 
step process* Thus/ a given instructional objective or goal 
would be behaviorally prescribed at one of several levels 
of/ for example/ Bloom's (1956) taxonomy of educational 
objectives and goals in the cognitive dcnain. The notion is 
to develop objectives th^t move to increasingly higher (more 
complex) levels of a taxonomy as a student engages in subse- 
quent instructional tasks and activities* The assumption is 
that students will utilize increasingly higher levels of 
cognition as tihey move through the curriculum. 

This is in marked contrast to the paradigm of second- 
language learning in school settings presented by Cummins 
(1982) in Figure 1. Regardless of the predetermined cog- 
nitive level at which a student is required to function in 
order to accomplish a given instructional objective or goal/ 
the actual level of complexity of the instructional task or 
activity involved in accomplishing the instructional objec^ 
tive or goal would depend on a lep student's prior knowledge 
and experiences/ and the level of proficiency in the English 
language. It naturally follows/ then/ that instructional 
decision-making for LCP students needs to take into consid- 
eration how instructional tasks and activities that seem 
appropriate for non-LEP students may/ indeed^ presenc tar 
mor^ complex demands for LEP students- 
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Require me nts of Successful Part icipat ion 
in Classroom Instruction 



To reiterate^ while engaged in acquiring English as a 
second language^ leP students also are confronted with the 
same class task and instructional activity demands which 
must be accommodated by all students. The preceding discus- 
s^ion has illustrated how difficult this can be depending on 
a given LEP students' familiarity with the clcss tasks and 
instructional activities/ as well as with their proficiency 
in English. 

There is a prevailing tendency for schools to rely 
heavily and almost solely on oral language proficiency as a 
means for determining LEP students' success in school. How- 
ever/ as we shall see/ measures of oral proficiency in 
Lnglish are insufficient data for making such educational 
decisions for LEP students. 

A LEP student is functionally proficient when s/he 
can participate competently in a classroom when instruction 
is primarily in English/ successfully accomplishing instruc- 
tional tasks with reasonable accuracy while ohrerving and 
responding appropriately to the rules of classroom dis- 
course, when this is cSe case/ one can anticipate the.t LEP 
students can engage successfully in school learn ing . 

In pra^ tice/ teachers use some measure of functional 
proficiency when they make daily decisions about the per- 
formance of all their students. Observations of how well 
their students are doing during ii^st ruction inform their own 
behavior toward them. Tpjs/ for example/ they will use 
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differential strategies to obtain students* engci^qemenu in 
class task completion. Some students will require more 
direct interaction and frequent feedbdck^ while others; can 
be depended upon to work independent : y and productively. 
Intuitively^ effective teechers know which students will 
require assistance during a particulc^r piece of instruction/ 
and plan strategies ahead oL time to accommodate their 
needs • 

The principle that seems to be at work is one of asses- 
sing student performance against predetermined criteria of 
how students ought to respond to class task and instruc- 
tional activity demands. Those who more closely approximate 
a teacher's criteria of a student who is c competent parti- 
cipant during instruction are considered to be functionally 
proficient. Those who vary from any of these criteria/ 
however/ are recipients of the teacher's attempts to shape 
their behavior to more closely approximate how they are 
supposed to function. 

To understand how this principle operates in the class- 
room/ we need to determine the characteristics of a student 
who is considered to be functionally proficient. 

What Student Funct ional Prof ic iency ? 

Obviously/ a full range of strategies is utilized to 
respond a^^propr iately to the demands of instruction. These 
strategies are innerent in three competencies demonstrated 
by a functionally proficxent student/ whether or not s/he i£ 
LCP: participative competence/ interactional competence/ and 
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academic competence. They are depict<dd as the interactive 
competencies of student functional proficiency (SFP) in 
Figure 2* 

Participative conpatanca requires that a student re- 
spond appropriately to class task demands and tc the proced- 
ural rules for accomplishing them* 

Intaractional cospatanca requires that a student re- 
spond appropriately both to classroom rules of discourse and 
social rules of discourse/ interacting appropriately with 
peers and adults while accomplishing class tasks. 

Ac^uaa^ic conpatanca requires that a student be able tc 
acquire new skills/ assimilate new information/ and construct 
new concepts. in doing so/ the student must acquire aca- 
demic language from each of the content areas/ and work at 
increasingly more complex cognitive levels. 

These three competencies comprise student functional 
proficiency (SFP). As indicated by Figure 2/ a functionally 
proficient student utilizes them concurrently and interac- 
tively during classroom instruction. This is indicated by 
the intersect of all three competencies at the center of 
Figure 2 I Intersect Al. In addition/ while some character- 
istics of each competency can be specified individually/ 
others may rverlap two or three of the competencies. Thus/ 
some characteristics of SFP competencies may fall in 
Intersects B/ C/ or D . For example/ academic competence 
u*-*ially is perceived as the ability to use higher order 
cognitive skills to accomplish class tasks. Howaver/ 
completing class tasks also requires responding to the 
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Figure 2. Comp^tmcitts of student functional proficiency 




procedural rules of the class as well as to the demands of 
the class task themselves (Intersect C). A;: the same t;ne/ 
some interaction with others in the class while accomplish- 
ing the class task may be required [Intersect D]. while a 
class task may require a student to use higher order cogni- 
tive skills/ because the task is being completed during 
instruction in the classroom/ a student also may be require^ 
to attend to the competencies of part:icipat ive and interac- 
tional competencies • 

Lack of competence in any one of the SFP competencies/ 
no matter how skilled a student might be in the other two/ 
will limit the student * s ability to successfully complete 
claes tasks. For LEP students/ the linguistic dimensions o 
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the three SFP competencies present an additional challenge^ 
particularly when English is the language in which instruc- 
tion takes place. 

The Partici pation Requi rements of SFP 

To be perceived as functionally proficients a student 
must be able to utilize part icipat ive^ interactional t and 
academic competence to perfcrm three major functions: (1) to 
decode and understand both task expectations and new infor- 
mation; (2) to engage appropriately in completing tasks # 
completing them with high accuracy; and (3) to obtain accur- 
Bte feedback with relation to completing tasks successfully 
(Tikunoff/ 1984. 1983; Tikunoff & vazquez-Faria. 1982). 
These requirements of functional proficiency are depicted in 
Figure 3. 

Understanding task expectat ions . The first requirement 
of functional proficiency is understanding th^ task expecta- 
tions and the new information necessary to complete instruc- 
tional ass ignments . Th i s includes absorbing concepts and 
Skills that are to be learned, knowing what the intended 
product or outcome of a class task should be when it is 
completed and how to complete it. and understanding any new 
information required, about how to accomplish them* 

P articipating productively * Communication makes possi- 
ble understanding a teacher's expectations with regard to 
tasks and normative behavior, and makes available the new 
information necessary to complete tasks, but it is up to the 
student to put all this information into operation. when 
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Figure 3. Roquxrmttnts of student functional proficiency 



Funct ionally Prof icient Studentc*: 



!• Decode # understand: 

• Task expectations 
look like; how to 

• New information 



(what p/oduct should 
complete accurately ) 



2. Participate productively: 

• Maintain productive engagement on assigned 
tasks and complete them 

• Complete tasks with high accuracy 

• Know when successful in tasks 

• Observe norms (meet teacher's expectations) 



Obtain feedback 

• Know how to obtain accurate feedback re 
t^sk completion / i.e. 

a. whether achieving accuracy 

or if not# 

b. how to achieve accuracy 
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they do so correccly/ then students can maintain productive 
engagement on tasks, completing then with a high degree of 
accuracy. Thi:. is the second requirement of student func- 
t iona 1 pro f i c i ency • 

Much has been written about the importance of student 
engagement in completing tasks: the more time spent on a 
task/ the more chance that learning will result. The re- 
search on t ime-on-task/ however/ has tended to focus only on 
engagement. An equally important facet of task completion 
is the accuracy with which a student completes tasks. Fish- 
er et al. (1978) showed that high engagement/ combined with 
high accuracy in completing class tasks/ correlated posi- 
tively with student performance on tests of academic 
achievement in reading and mathematics/ at least at the 
elementiary school level. Thus/ it appears that it is essen- 
tial for students is to work toward high accuracy as well as 
high engagement when completing class tasks. In turn/ it is 
important that teachers adjust class tasks for individual 
students so that task demands are at both the appropriate 
ability level and conceptual level in order to maintain high 
accuracy. 



tional proficiency is the ability to obtain feedback rela- 
tive to whether accuracy is being achieved in class task 
completion/ or if not/ how to achieve accuracy. This re- 
quires that students know how to obtain feedback/ either 
from the teacher or from someone else in the classroom who 
possesses the appropriate information . in addi t ion / of 




feedback . The third requirement of func- 
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course^ students must accomplish this within the established 
rules of interaction for a given classroom. 

Student Part i cipat ion Patterns 

The preceding discussion of the requirements of a func- 
tionally proficient student provides behavioral indicators 
the^c a student knows the requirements of the demands inher* 
ei^t in class tasks^ and is working toward accuracy in class 
task complet ion . However 9 it is important for teac >ers to 
understand that different students may exhibit thesa charac- 
teristics in different ways. That is^ they may have very 
di f f erent patterns of part icipat ion in class task comple- 
t ion . 

Ward (1982)/ for example/ identified six different pat- 
terns of student participation/ apparently based on personal 
interactional styles. The six patterns are; 

1* Multitask students generally are nighly competent. 
They almost always are involved in completing class tasks/ 
frequently carrying out several tasks concurrently. Al- 
though they seldom volunteer/ they give correct responses to 
a teacher's questions when called upon. Multitask students 
seldom need a teacher's help/ but they actively seek it 
whenever necessary. 

2. Social students also function proficiently during 
class task completion/ but they mix brief periods of concen- 
tration on completing class tasks with conversation with 
others. They like to work with others/ and they enjoy 
acting as peer tutors. Social students volunteer answers 
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during recitation^ and sometimes appear to be more interest- 
ed in answering than in giving correct answers. Although 
they frequently draw sanctions for talking out-of-turn/ they 
accomplish class tasks with relatively high accuracy. when- 
ever they need help or clarif ication^ they also actively 
seek assistance from the teacher. 

3. Dependent students require immediate and frequent 
monitoring and feedback. They experience difficulty in 
remembering direct icns/ and need to have sequent ial steps 
for accomplishing tasks re-explained to them. Dependent 
students tend to be inattentive in large groups/ and stay on 
task mere frequently when working in small groups under 
adult supervision • Some dependent students will not stay 
engaged in task completion unless given frequent reinforce- 
ment and approval. 

These students function proficiently only when the 
teacher or another adult (or sometimes a peer tutor) is 
readily available to tell them whether they are achieving 
accuracy in class task completion and/ if not/ how to modify 
what they are doing to achieve it. For these students to 
exhibit the characteristics of a functionally proficient 
student requires clear instructions and constant monitoring 
of their work. Limited proficiency in the language of 
instruction increases the dependence of these students. 

4. PhantoM students prefer to work alone/ and almost 
never initiate conversation or ask for assistance. They 
prefer not to volunteer/ but will respond when called upon 
to do so. Because they work quietly and create no problems 
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for others/ teachers seldom initiate interactions with them* 
However/ they tend to function proficiently/ completing 
class tasks accurately* They are particularly successful on 
independent tasks/ like completing worksheets and other 
individual projects • 

5* Zsolat« students/ like phantoms/ seldom interact 
with others* However/ their withdrawal from classroom in- 
teractions (instructional and otherwise) tends to make them 
less proficient in completing class tasks* They intersperse 
sporadic engagement in assigned class tasks with quiet play 
or gazing about the classroom* They isolate themselves from 
others/ often turning their bodies or chairs away from 
rather than toward the instructional situation* Other stu- 
dents and adults tend to isolate them as well/ refusing to 
associate with them* Isolate students are reluctant to show 
their work to others or to allow others to react to it* 

6* Ali«nat« students are anti-social/ and verbally or 
physically act out their anger against school/ adult author- 
ity/ and their peers* Teachers identify them as discipline 
problems because they tend to keep others around them from 
working productively on class tasks. They do not not remain 
engaged on tasks unless they are closely supervised* Their 
behavior often stems from problems outside the classroom 
over which the school has little control* 

These six student participation patterns were used to 
distinguish part ici pat ion character istics across var lous 
ethnolinguist ic groups of students. Tikunoff & V^zquez- 
Faria (1982a) revealed how they varied across students from 
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different ethnolinguistic groups. Three participation pat- 
terns were ethnolinguistically relevant. 

Hispanic students tended to wo a mor^ productively when 
they were allowed to work together/ either in pairs or m 
small groups. They appeared to be social in their partici- 
pat ici# talking among themselves as they worked at task 
completion. On the other hand^ Navajo children more fre- 
quently worked quietly# accomplishing class tasks aione# 
seldom initiating interaction with the teacher or with one 
another. Chinese-language LEP students had high engagement 
on class tasks# and when tasks were completed^ they waited 
quietly and patiently until the teacher told them what to do 
next • 

Teachers apparently understood these cultural varia- 
tions# and made use of them in structuring class tasks. 
This was one of the ways they mediated instruction. As a 
result/ students' became more functionally proficient in 
accurately completing assigned class tasks. 

Several other general observations about the six parti- 
cipation patterns are relevant. First* of the six patterns* 
three are important in terms of student functional profi- 
ciency in completing class tasks accurately* and whether or 
not students will learn new skills and knowledge. 

Both isolate and alienate students* obviously* do not 
learn* or at best* learn only sporadically. in addition* 
alienate students frequently are the sources of disruption 
in the classroom. Sufficient numbers of either student in a 
class will cause the pace of instruction to slow down 
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because teachers have to handle their disruptive behavior, 
when there are large numbers of these students in a class/ 
the engagement and accuracy rates of other students may 
suffer because the teacher's efforts are directed away from 
instruct ion • 

Dependent students present the teacher with another 
sort of problem. Dependent studencs will learn ^f they are 
provided frequent clarif ication^ monitoring and feedback 
concerning task completion. Otherwise/ their lack of abi li- 
ty to sequence information at a complex level causes them to 
get off-task easily. In fact/ they frequently stop working 
and wait for someone to help them. If this happens/ their 
accuracy rate diminishes as well. Effective teachers quickly 
identify these students/ and create systems of **checking-in'* 
with them as instruction proceeds. 

Because of the ftequent attention they may require/ 
large numbers of dependent students in a single class may 
slow the pace of instruction for the remainder of the class. 
Some effective teachers learn to deal with this by assigning 
"buddies**/ or peer tutors/ to dependent participants. They 
usually select a student wno can provide accurate feedback 
and information with respect to task completion and accur- 
acy. Frequently/ social students make good peer tutors. 

Thus/ it is apparent that students who exhibit multi- 
task/ social/ and phantom participation patterns typically 
function proficiently in classrooms. However/ too many 
students who exhibit dependent/ alienate, or isolate parti- 
cipatic I patterns in a single class can pose tremendous 
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challenges for a teacher. At the secondary school level/ 
this IS exacerbated primarily because of the trackina that 
begins to take place. Students who take subjects such as 
Algebra# foreign languages^ and advanced sciences are likely 
to be functionally proficient students* Dependent/ isolate/ 
and alienate participants are unlikely to take these clas- 
ses. Thusz two conditions tend to prevail. Multitask/ 
social/ and more proficient phantom students end up together 
in classes throughout the school day; and conversely/ depen- 
dent/ isolate/ alienate/ and less proficient phantom stu- 
dents tend to spend the day together in their classes . 



To understand how a teacher develops student functional 
proficiency (SFP) in LCP students/ it is necessary to ask 
two sorts of questions. First/ what instructional strate- 
gies are useful for developing SFP generally? Next/ what 
instructional strategies are particularly useful for devel- 
oping SFP in LEP students? 

The issue of developing SFP must be separated into 
these two component pieces because of the argument raised 
ear 1 ier • All students — including LCP students must 
respond appropriately to the demands of instruction if they 
are to be perceived by their teachers to be participating 
competently in instruct ion . 

Effective teachers have been found to utilize similar 
instructional strategies to accomplish thi^ for all their 
students. in addition/ for LCP students there are some 
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additional linguistic requirements without which competent 
participation in instruction would not be possible. Effec- 
tive teachers of LEP students utilize mediational strategies 
to accomplish this. 

Developing student functional proficiency for all stu- 
dents requires^ first of all/ careful planning to ensure 
consonance among instruct ional intent / how instruct ion is 
organized and delivered/ and the desired student outcomes. 
In turn/ this requires that teachers understand what demands 
they are placing inco operation by the nature of class tasks 
and instructional activities/ for it is these to which 
students must respond if they are to be considered by their 
teachers to be functionally proficient. A final requirement 
rests with what a teacher does during instruction/ particu- 
larly with respect to providing clarity of instruction/ 
achieving successfMl classroom management/ monitoring stu- 
dents * class task complet ion / and providing appropr iate 
feedback with respect to this. These three instructional 
features for developing SFP for all students is the subject 
of Chapter Two. 

Mediating the effective organization and delivery of 
instruction to promote SFP in LEP students is the subject of 
Chapter Three. Three mediational features are important. 
First/ teachers must be able to provide comprehensible input 
so that students can understand the requirements of class 
tasks and how to accurately complete them. One expedient 
way to accomplish this is to use as much of a LEP students' 
native language as necessary in order o make certain that 
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understanding is being obtained. when no one in the class- 
room knows a LEP students* native language/ other means for 
reaching understanding must be determined. 

A second mediational feature for developing LEP stu- 
dents' SFP is the integration of English language develop- 
ment with instruction in the academic content areas. This 
is in addition O/ and not instead of/ utilizing English as 
a second language techniques for developing leP students' 
English language proficiency. Finally/ teachers' can make 
use of and build upon information from LEP students' native 
cultures in order to mediate effective instruction. 
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NOW THAT YOU HAVE READ THE CHAPTERS 



Review your description of your Ideal Student. 

a. Identify the parts of your description in terms of 
the three competencies of student f unct ional prof i~ 
ciency. Did you include information about all three 
competencies in your descr ipt ion? If not / what can 
you add to your description in terms of the three 
SFP competencies? 

b* Did any of your Ideal Student describers apply to 
more than one competency? if sof did they fit one 
of the overlapping vectors between two SFP competen- 
cies? Which ones? Explain this overlapping? 

c. Identify which of the participation requirements of 
SFP from Figure 2 you included in your Ideal student 
description. Did you leave any out? Speculate why 
you may have not included them in your description. 

Review your lesson* 

a* Reflect on the instructional objectives and goals 
you specified for the lesson in light of Cummins* 
paradigm for second-language learning presented in 
Figure 3. Did you plan for varying participation 
responses of your non-LEP and LEP students? How 
did you do this? 

b. Was there environmental or contextual support which 
enabled your LEP students to participate in this 
activity? Describe this contextual support. Did it 
occur naturaDy within tha environment/ or did you 
have to make specific plans to be certain that it 
was there? How did you accomplish this? 

c. Think about your typical lesson plans. How fre- 
quently do you plan to provide contextual support so 
that your LEP students can participate effectively? 
What kind of support appears to be most effective in 
assisting your students to perform successfully? 

d. Think about the same lesson in terms of the cogni- 
tive demands wh: ch are being placed on LEP students. 
Do they have to learn to read and understand v;ords 
in order to participate? what portion of the words 
are new? Research says that monolingual English 
speaking students are working at frustration level 
if they know fewer than 90% of the words which they 




are expected to use to complete a given lesson. LEP 
students have more difficulty using contextual clues 
to figure out the meaning of words/ particularly 
when they are placed in unfamiliar situations. what 
ways can you think of to enable LEP students to 
acquire the meaning of the words they are to use? 

e. Are there different activities or different support 
strategies that appear to be more effective for 
different LEP students? To what do you attribute 
these differences? 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER OK£ 



1. Activities for this monograph are most easily completed 
teachers currently working with LEP students. However/ 

this material can be used by teachers in training as well. 
If you are currently not teaching LEP students^ you may 
complete the excercises before and after each chapter in one 
of two ways: (1) Try to imagine a class of LEP students whom 
you have taught/ or that you have already observed; or 
(2) observe a class with LEP students. These activities 
will be most meaningful if they are developed through "real 
life** experiences . 

2. To adapt the FSI Government Rating Scale for use with 
school personnel/ FSI staff collaborated with staff at the 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton* NJ) to develop a 
comparable rating scale for academic situations. The re- 
suit/ the Academic (ACTL/ETS) Rating Scale/ goes only as 
high as FSI Level 3. Comparisons are as follows: 

FSI ACTFL/ETS 
Level Level 

0 Novice Low (Unable to function in spoken language) 



Novice Mid 



(Able to operate only in a very limited 
capacity within very predictable areas 
of need) 



Novice High (Able to satisfy immediate needs using 
learned utterances ) 



1 



Intermediate 



Low (Able to satisfy basic survival 
needs and minimum courtesy requirements) 



Intermediate 



Mid (Able to sat i sfy some survival 
needs and some limited social demands) 



Intermediate 



High (Able to satisfy most survival 
needs and 1 imited social demands ) 



2 



Advanced 



(Able to satisfy routine social demands 
and limited work requirements ) 



Advanced 



Plus (Able to satisfy n^ost work reqt ire- 

ments and show some ability to communi- 
cate on concrete topics relating to 
particular interest.s and special fialds 
of cor^petence ) 
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3 Superior (Able to use the language with sufficient 

structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
participate effectively in most formal 
and informal conversations on practi- 
cal/ social/ and professional topics) 

( from Liskin-Gasparro/ 198 3 ) 

3# This example is from an assignment given to a class of 
graduate students who teach LEP students by Dr, Sandra Fradd^ 
University of Florida/ Gainesville/ fl • 
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CHAPTER TW> 

STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING STUDENT FUNCTIONAL PROFICIENCY 

FOR ALL STUDENTS 



BEFORE YOU READ THE CHAPTER: 

1. Select a typical class task (like completing a 
worksheet). what are the requirements of the task^ 
or the rules for completing it that students have co 
follow? Which of these give LEP students the most 
problems^ and why? 

2* Think about instructional activities in your 
class. Do you group your students; if so^ on what 
basis? Do you encourage your students to work alone 
or do you encourage them to work with others? what 
are the decisions students make in order to complete 
class trsks? On what do you focus when evaluat ing 
students* performance: academic progress or their 
behavior? 



Learning in school requires far more than the cognitive 
ability to process information. Etecause schools are organ- 
ized into classrooms^ each with a single adult in charge of 
many students/ learning is organized into tasks and activi- 
ties on which students can work in an orderly fashion while 
the teacher monitors their performance and assists them. 

Learning in this context requites the ability to inter- 
act with others productively/ and to know when it is all 
right to work with others and when one must do the work 
alone. It means understanding what is required to compMte 
tasks successfully/ and knowing how to obtain feedback about 
task completion when a student is uncertain about whether or 
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not a task is beino carried out correctly. A student who 
can function successfully in this manner is said to be 
demonstrating student functional proficiency iSFP) . 

effective teachers organize their instruction to pro- 
duce SFP in their students- Three instructional features 
are particularly important with relation to how they accom- 
plish this. These are: (1) the congruence amono instruc- 
tional intent/ actual instruction/ and what is learned by 
students; (2) how instruction is organized; and (3) what a 
teacher does during instruction to carry out instructional 
intent and encourage student engagement in accurate tc sk 
complet ion . 

Instruct lonal F ea t u r e l_j_ Congruence Amonc[ 
Instruct lonal Intent / Oro ani zat ion /deli very 
Instruct ion / and St uden t Outcomes 

Primary to understanding how to produce SFP is to 
understand the relationship among (1) the learning outcomes 
^ teacher intends to produce/ (2) how - teacher organizes 
instruction in terms of the instructional demands that are 
placed into motion/ (3) what a teacher does during instruc- 
tion to keep these demands in force and to foster competent 
participation in task completion by the students/ and (4) 
what students actually accomplished and learned as a result. 
Figure 4 illustrates this relat lonship. 

Clarity of intent of instruction and a high degree of 
teacher efficacy are important at the outset of planning 
instruction. Effective teachers can describe accurately 
what IS the purpose of a lessen/ both in terms of the 
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immediate intent and how this fits into a sequence of in- 
struction or across a continuum of skill and concept devel- 
opment. They express a high sense of efficacy/ believing 
that their students are capable of learning and that the^ 
are capable of t-'^oviding instruction appropriate to produce 
successful learning for their students. To accomplish this/ 
they can describe numerous instructional strategies which 
they use as options to produce appropriate student learning 
outcomes . 

To carry out their instructional objectives/ effective 
teachers organize class tasks and instructional activities 
that contain demands which support this intent. Tasks and 
procedures to accomplish them are clearly specified/ and 
instructional activities are organized that maximize their 
successful completion as well as ensure that students are 
provioed a variety of learning options and experiences. 

During instruction/ effective teachers maintain consis- 
tency in task focus and strive for clarity of instruction in 
terms of what is required to accomplish tasks successfully. 
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They obtain and maintain productive engagement of students 
m working for higher and higher accuracy in task comple- 
tion. Timely feedback is central to knowing if a task is 
being completed successfully^ and they provide this to stu- 
dents who frequently need it* 

As a result of effectively planning/ organizing^ and 
executing a piece of instruction^ effective teachers can 
describe precisely what student outcomes can be anticipated/ 
and by what means they can substantiate that these outcomes 
have been achieved. 

Using Figure 4 as a paradigm of instruction^ an effer- 
tive teacher would exhibit an A-A-A pattern. In effective 
instruction^ clear causculity exists between & teachc. 
ability to clearly specify the intent of instruction and a 
belief that students could achieve accuracy in instructional 
tasks [A]f the organization and delivery of instruction such 
that task and institutional demands reflected this intent/ 
requiring intended student responses [A], and the fidelity 
of student consequences with intended outcomes [A]. How- 
ever/ other patterns are possible for teachers who may not 
be effective. 

Consider the pattern/ A-B-B. In this situation/ the 
teacher may have intended (A) but organized ins truct ional 
tasks and activities which/ when analy:;ed/ contained (B) 
demands « The resulting student oitccomes are in response to 
the [B] demands rather than the teacher's intent (A). 

For example/ as one intent the teacher may have wanted 
students to learn to cooparata (AJ/ an instructional 
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objective identified frequently by teachers. However, each 
student was assigned thm saM lesson ^ each had a copy of the 
««■• textbook/ and each was provided with a fact sheet to 
fill out at the desk* In addition^ students were told they 
would be graded individually. Although the teacher stated 
that students could work together to accomplish the task/ 
few cho&e to do so. It is clear that the instructional task 
and ensuing activity are [B] demands rather than (A) demands 
since <tppropriate student: responses are more likely to pro- 
duce competition rather than cooperation. As a result/ 
students worked alone in response to the (Bl demands of tne 
way instruction was organized and delivered. 

An A-B-B instructional pattern easily results from 
instruction which is not monitored and adjusted. In Figure 
4/ the dotted lines which emerge from the bottom of the 
instruction and outcomes boxes are intended to convey the 
decision-making m which effective teachers engage when they 
sense that instruction is deviating from their original 
intent. Depending on when during instruction this occurs/ 
effective teachers adjust task and activity demands and 
cycle their students back through instruction to produce the 
desired outcomes. For example/ if it becomes obvious during 
instruction that student's are not responding as intended/ a 
teacher can either adjust immediately or suspend instruction 
for the moment and start over again another time with a new 
plan. Also/ if student outcomes are not those intended/ or 
not at a desired accuracy level/ a teacher may recycle 
students through another session with the same lesson (but 
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different material) or design a new lesson covering the same 
material • 

Other instructional patterns are possible following the 
same schema . Pattern A-B-A / for example / descr ibes a teach- 
er who apparently is able to communicate demands that super* 
cede those which appear to be present during instruction. 
This particularly is true of single lessons which are only 
one segment of the history of instruction for a class* 
Single instances of instruction may not reveal task class 
and instruct ional act i vi ty demands which previously have 
been negotiated. Thus / even though a teacher may assign a 
separate textbook to each students prior negotiation of 
division of labor among student may result in their divid- 
ing up the ta?k among themselves. while this may not have 
even been mentioned by the teacher/ anc therefore not have 
appeared to be a demand of the lesson/ neverthelass students 
have responded to the demands of cooperatioii rather than 
competition which appeared to have been established during 
the lesson. 

Pattern A-A-B describes a situation in which instruc- 
tion apparently is deliberately being undermined by stu- 
dents. Both the instructional intent and organization/ 
delivery of instruction are consonant/ but students choose 
to respond otherwise . This pattern is produced when 
students mediate instruction with their own intent and usually 
IS indicative of hostility on their part. A recent study at 
a junior high/middle school described such a situation. 
Students who normally were orderly and cooperative were 
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observed to be unusually disruptive in their mathematics 
class. When interviewed/ they were able to describe in* 
struct lonal intent and organization/delivery that was con- 
sistent with what had been observed. They attributed their 
behavior to that fact that the teacher was "unfair" in his 
grading; if he was not going to be "fair/" then they would 
not cooperate with him. 

Another example of students mediating instruction is 
the pattern/ A-B-C. This pattern probably is more descrip- 
tive of general instructional chaos/ however/ and probably 
occurs too infrequently to warrant much concern. 

At the core of understanding instructional congruence 
IS how a teacher organizes instruction and delivers it in 
order to accomplish the intended instructional objectives 
and goals and produce the desired student outcomes. This is 
represented in the middle box of Figure 4 above. Two in- 
structional features are involved: (1) the organization of 
instruction in terms of class taskr and instructional activ- 
i ty / and ( 2 ) the del i very of instruction in terms us ing 
appropriate teaching strategies and behaviors. 

Instructional Feature 2 ; Organization of Instruction 

Teachers and students understand well the notion nhat 
schools are work places. Each day axiomat ically begins with 
a teacher's pronouncement/ "Okay/ let's get to work." Stu- 
dents know that if they are not working/ teachers will 
sanction them to "get back to work." Even when students do 
not understand what it is they are supposed to be doing/ 
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they appear to be aware of the teacher's expectations and 
try to behave as though they are working in order not to 
attract sanctions^ or they successfully mime other students' 
behavior in order to give the impression that they know what 
they are supposed to be doing. 

The instructional contexts of schools throughout the 
U.S. are similar* As depicted in Figure 5^ an instructional 
context 1 s informed by the soc xal and ins truct lonal goals 
established by a school and reflected in its curriculum. 
The majority of instructional contexts are tne classrooms in 
which students spend the majority of their time# but other 
schooling experiences like special interest clubs and 
student government provide instructional contexts as well. 
An instructional context is defined by the demands inherent 
m it. For classrooms # these are class task deMnds and 
instructional activity daMnds * Demands # of course # re- 
quire that students respond appropriately in order to be 
considered by the teacher to be functionally proficient. 

When working on assignments^ students respond to the 
demands inherent in class tasks and instructional activi- 
ties* When they respond appropriately # they appear to be 
highly engaged^ accomplishing tasks with high accuracy. 
Such student behavior is perceived by the teacher to be 
competent part i ci pat ion in tcisk ^lomplet lo^^ / demons t rat ing 
student functional proficiency. Inappropriate response? to 
task demands will result in low task completion accuracy^ or 
in behavior which draws the teacher's sanctions. 
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An analysis of class tasks and instructional activities 
IS presented here with regard to the inherent demands under- 
lying each While class task and instructional activity 
demands are the same for all students^ they may present more 
cor.iplexity for LEi? students. Thus^ the linguistic complex- 
ity of such demands for LEP students must be considered as a 
par^ of this analysis. 

The Class Task D eman ds of Instruct ion 

Although class tasks contain demands to which all stu- 
dents must respond/ some are more complex for soire students 
than for others for a variety of reasons / and therefore are 
more difficult and require more time to accomplish accurate- 
ly. Obviously/ for LEP students/ achieving competent parti- 
cipation requires both (1) developing English proficiency 
while (2) concurrently developing proficiency in accomplish- 
ing class tasks. Hence/ LEP students may inadvertently be 
placed in instructional contexts that are more complex than 
they would be for students who are proficient users of 
English . 

The demands of class tasks are depicted in Figure 6 in 
terms of four types of demands; response mode demands/ in- 
teractional demands/ and task complexity demands. They are 
treated separately for purposes of defining and illustrating 
them. During instruction* however/ they occur concurrently 
and interac t i vely . 

Response mo de demands . Response mode demands are those 
that require a student to use cognitive (information processinor) 
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Fi9ur« 6. Class task dsMnds 
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skills/ affect' ^e skills/ and motor (physical manipulation) 
or sen:.ory skills. They are traditionally depicted m tern.^ 
of skill development such as Bloom's (1956) taxonomy of 
cognitive levels: from Knowledge/ to comprehension/ to ap- 
plication/ to analysis/synthesis/ to evaluation. 

Interact ional moce demand s . A second demand inherent 
in class tasks* is interactional mode demands- whi'-ii require 
that LEP student., understand the underlying rule structures 
of three kinds of norms. The first is interpersonal norms/ 
such as rules for getting along with otners and knowing how 
to interact productively with peers end adults while cc»m- 
plating class tasks. The second is collectivity norms/ 
which include ^\^lls such as knowing how to work alone (^r 
with oth#rs)/ knowing how to obtain feedback or clarification 
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concerning task completion/ and knowing the rules of member- 
ship in what Schlechty (1976) called a "collectivity of 
individuals" such as a class in a school. 

Interpersonal and collectivity norms are particularly 
important for LEP students to understand in a class with 30 
or so students and only 1 or 2 adults since many students 
may need assistance from the adults at the same time. In 
addition/ different clas« tasks may require a student zo 
interact with other children in various ways in order to 
complete them. Such requirements are called process norms/ 
which are the third set of interactional mode demands. They 
ran^e from knowing when not to inf^ract with others/ such as 
during te^^t-taking; to turn*taking during a teacher-led 
quest lon-and-answer session; to working as a member of a 
small group/ contributing to produce a single product; to 
assuming the role of discussion leader. 

Task complexity demands . In addition to conveying 
response mode and interactional mode demands/ class tasks 
also contain complexity demands. Class tasks are viewed by 
students as being more or less difficult. Tajk complexity 
dt^mands are made on all students. with all other class 

task demands/ students must respond to these appropriately 
if they are to achieve accuracy in task completion and/ in 
the process/ progress toward mastery of basic skills. 

Task comple ;ity can be determined in terms of at least 
four dimensions. These are the demands ot risk/ ambiguity/ 
knowledge/ and procedure. 
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Risk involves the extent to which a student is familiar 
with the class task and can complete it accurately (Doyle/ 
1979). " student may ask/ "Is it a task I have performed 
before?" Familiar tasks tend to be low-risk tasks. Or is 
this the first time a student is trying such a task? New 
tasks tend to be high-risk tasks because students don't know 
whether they can complete them accurately. Another dimen- 
sion of risk involves the publicness or privateness of task 
performance. If casks are performed publicly/ such as dur- 
ing recitation/ there is greater likelihood that not knowing 
the answer will result in public exposure of this fact. 

Ambiguity increases as students are confronted with not 
knowing what is expected (Doyle/ 1979). The more infor- 
matic withheld/ or not understood/ the higher is the ambi- 
guity of a task. Tasks demanding merely memorization convey 
low ambiguity in terms of task completion requirements. 
Tasks which are more complex convey increasing ambiguity 
directly in relation to how unfamiliar a student is with 
that task. 

Another dimension of ambiguity is familiarity with task 
completion procedures (Mergendoller et al . / 1982). A stu- 
dent may askf "Does the task require doing things I have 
done previously (low ambiguity)/ or do I have to learn to 
master new procedures in order to complete the task accur- 
al: ely (higii ambiguity) ?" 

Knowledge demands increase as students are pushed from 
lower cognitive levels to higher cognitive levels (Tikunoff 
et al./ 1980). A student may ask/ "How hard do I have to 
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work to com the task accurately? Is memory involved 

(relatively low-cogn i t i ve level)/ or am I required to solve 
unfamiliar problems (relatively mid-cognit ive level) or to 
innovate and invent ( h i gh-cogni t i ve level)?" 

Procedural demands concern how many operations are in- 
volvt-^d in completing a task# and how many must bu accommo- 
dated concurrently in order to achieve high task accuracy 
(Tikunoff & Ward/ 1978). Students may ask/ "Am I required 
to complP'te several ope rat ions concurrent ly ( h igh-f rocedural 
level) / or can I complete one operation at a time in 
sequence (low-procedural level)?" 

Obviously/ based on all these demands/ class task com- 
plexity may vary markedly from one task to another/ and 
this/ in turn/ may impact the ability of an individual 
student to complete a particular task with high accuracy. 
Yet teachers may overlook some factors that contribute to 
the complexity of a task. Students with relatively good 
skills generally will participate competently in most class 
tasks regardlr 's of the demands that are involved. Con- 
versely/ students with poorer skills sometimes will have 
difficulty when tasks include new derr^nr*-^ ^nd more complexi- 
ty. Sometimes/ they will require more time to complete 
tasks; at other times^ even increased time will not Guaran- 
tee accuracy of task completion. To aid all studenns/ 
teachers need to attend to making tasks which are potential- 
ly highly complex manage^tble by all students through the use 
of devices like introducing only one piece at a time. 
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ZhS, ID-Structional Activity Demands of Instruction 

In -addition to how class tasks are organized/ teachers 
need to concern themselves with how instruct lonal activities 
are structured. The te m/ "activity/" frequently is used m 
curriculum and instruction to mei.i what it is that students 
do, or to ident i f y the var ious work components of a class- 
room. Such terms as "seat work/" "reading groups/" and 
"oral reports" come to mind when thinking about instruction- 
al activity from the curriculum perspective. However/ from 
the perspective of sociologists/ "activity" conveys a mean- 
ing which is both broader and more specific. 

For sociologists/ activity is, tied to something people 
do as work/ usually together. Breer & Locke (1965)/ m 
studying what people learneJ from work activity/ suggested 
that working on any task causds a person to develop "certain 
beliefs/ values/ preferences specific to the tasH itself 
which over time are generalized to other areas of life" (p* 
22). Thus/ it is the repetition of certain patterns of 
behavior/ responding to demands embedded in class tasks and 
instructional activities/ and rewarded by achievement and 
success/ which generalize such patterns to other/ similar 
instructional contexts (Tikunoff & ward/ 1979). 

The demands of instructional activity are presented in 
Figure 7 in terms of seven types of activity demands. 

WQ^^ content demands . Label^*^ for various types of work 
convey very different messages. "Football/" for example/ 
differs from "mowing the grass" in the expectations one 
might have in approaching these two activities. One might be 
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Figure 7« Instructional activity demands 
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considered to be play# while the other is considered to be 
work. 

So it IS with school subjects. "Reading" conveys a 
different set of work expectations for students than "physi- 
cal education" or "woodworking.- They know before class 
even begins what sorts of class task and instructional 
activity demands will be made upon them. Reading/ for 
example/ is a basic skill and therefore will require far 
more academic effort than woodworking/ which requires more 
manual dexterity and a willingness to obey safety rules. 
Reading is serious business; woodworking is fun. Reading is 
work; so is woodworking/ but at least you have something to 
show for it when you are done. 

Students quickly learn to distinguish between when work 
content is serious and when it is less serious. They adjust 
their behavior accordingly/ primarily because they under- 
stand the demands attendant to the various subjects offered 
in school. Over the years of schooling, these expectations 
are confirmed by the actual experience with participating in 
the instructional activity for each content area. The less 
successful one is in a given content area/ the more likely 
it is to be perceived as hard to do/ something at which one 
is less than successful/ and/ in short/ work! 

Grouping demand s. Two critical questions are at stake 
in this dimensions of instructional activity. First/ who 
gets to work in a group with whom/ for what content o: pur- 
pose/ and how frequently or over what period of time? Sec- 
ond/ how does how I am "grouped" pe haps serve to define who 
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I am? In other words ^ do we label children when we place 
them into groups^ and unintentionally communicate expecta- 
tions about their ability to perform? And^ by placing a 
child in a particular groups do we unintentionally limit the 
options that may otherwise be available? What are the 
messages cor'municated to students by how they are grouped/ 
and how do the demands on their participation vary given the 
group 1 ng decisions? 

These are serious questions to ask of a schooling prac- 
tice that has bet.n in existence almost as long as schools 
themselves. The assignment of students tc groups takes 
place at many levels in a school. First of all/ students 
are assigned to classes. At the elementary school level# 
this may be to a single teacher for the entire year. At the 
soc-ondary level/ however/ this usually is to a minimum of 
six or seven teachers each semester/ each teaching a separ- 
ate content area or subject. Within classes/ teachers fre- 
quently group students for various activities. And even 
within student groups/ students may group themselves into 
smaller work units. 

Philosophies about grouping vary across schools and 
school districts/ but they generally fall into two categor- 
ies: those who advocate heterogeneous groups (mixed ability 
levels)/ and those who advocate homogeneous groups (similar 
ability level in each group). Re£»earch about grouping nas 
met with mixed reactions/ probably along lines of tnese two 
phi losophical oppos ites . Nevertheless / it is important to 
consider the results themselves in order to understand the 
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implications of grouping in schools/ particularly in terms 
of providing effective instructional contexts. 

For example/ Rist (1973) studied a group of Black kin- 
dergarten children/ whose teacher also happened to be Black. 
By the eighth day of school in the Fall/ the children had 
been placed into three learning groups. The teacher's 
grouping criteria were in themselves interesting. Those 
with older siblings who had attended the sam^ school were 
more likely to be placed in the lower learning group. They 
were joined by other children who were darker in color than 
the others, spoke a sub-standard English/ wore hand-me-down 
clothes/ or smelled "unclean." In the first grade* the 
three groups remained intact and became the three reading 
groups? the Ti^jers (high ability), the Cardinals (medium 
ability)/ and the Clowns (low ability). By the second grade 
when they were interviewed/ students remained intact in the 
three groups with the exception of one boy who had been 
moved from the Tigers to the Cardinals because/ as the 
teacher explained/ "Tigers are neat/ and he's not." Rist 
interviewed the children/ and found that Clowns could tell 
him what pleased the teacher ("Tigers are the teacher's 
favorites") and what displeased the teacher ("Anything the 
Clowns do! " ) . 

This example is worth dwelling upon precisely because 
it provides dramatic evidence of the devastation of grouping 
practices than unintentionally set into motion the so-called 
self-fulfilling prophecy: the belief about oneself based on 
others' perceptions about one across time. Other researchers 
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provide additiondl evidence* Bossert (1979)/ fee example/ 
found that who belonged to which groups in the classroom 
extended among young children to who played with whom on the 
playground and in their neighborhoods. Those in low ability 
groups seldom interacted in play with those in high ability 
groups • 

Good ( 1982 ) found that students in low-ab^, 1 1 ty r ead mg 
groups 1,1 the early -jrades received very little challenge* 
thus perceiving of themsel es as being unable to read. In 
addition/ a long-range result of interact ii'^g most frequently 
with only other students of low-ability in such groups was 
an inability to respond to the demands of more complex 
instructional act.vities. ironically/ Good pointed out that 
the very strategy used to presumably help low-ability young- 
sters with their reading problems — pull-out programs in 
which teachers worked with small groups of these students 
outside tr- regular classroom — exacerbated the problem. 
Demands in the special reading groups were very different 
from those in the regular classroom and at a much lower 
level of complexity/ so low-ability students were not learn- 
ing to respond to high level demands that would help them 
participate competently in their regular classrooms. 

The impact of grouping pr act ices in secondary schools / 
in particular how students get assigned to separate curricu- 
lum tracks / further limits the opt ions aval lab J e to them 
later as adults prepar ing for the working force . Kirst 
(1983) and his colleagues have been investigating tracking 
procedures over time at several high schools. They found 
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great variation m the standards applied and decisions made 
about students' course sequences. Generally/ students 
placed in lower tracks had fewer challenges and fewer course 
options. Those schools with high involvement of parents and 
students in making tracking decisions/ however/ made for 
more pos i 1 1 ve learn i ng s 1 1 ua t i ons . 

Alexander (1978) found that students in low-abi 1 ity 
tracks received markedly different and less explicit/ less 
challenging forms of instruction in their classes when com- 
pared with the classes of higher ability students. Confrey 
& Good (in progress)/ inquiring in seventh-grade English and 
m^t hemat ics classes / found that low-abi 1 i ty students re- 
ceived instruction that was fragmented xu terms of content/ 
often mystifying to the students/ repetitious in terms of 
skills covered/ and containing low quantities of theory/ so 
that students seldom were exposed to more powerful or inte- 
grating mathematics concepts. Lanier et al . (1981) con- 
firmed the emphasis on repetitious dril2 in low-ability 
classes when compared to high*ability Algebra classes. In 
addition/ they found that teachers explained the purpose of 
what they were learning to low-ability students far less 
often than to high ability students. 

Information from these and other studies suggests that 
many questions need to be addressed to grouping practices in 
schools. Particularly when the objective is to provide 
effective instructional contexts for all students/ it would 
appear that grouping practices might result instead m the 
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very inequities schooling practitioners are trying to re«- 
solve. ^ 

Comp et i t lon/co 1 labora t ion demands > An enduring argu- 
ment among schooling practitioners is the degree to which 
schools promote independence among students rather than 
collaboration. How instructional activities are structured 
will produce in students one behavior or the other as an 
appropr late re-sponse • 

Wheti a schooling experience demands that students work 
independently/ the properties of c<»p«tition are more likely 
to be in operation. On the other hand/ when a schooling 
experience contains demands that require students to work 
with each other in order to accomplish tasks/ then the 
properties of collaidoration are more likely to be in opera- 
tion. The difference in the demands of a competitive 
instructional activity and a collaborative one is the degree 
to which an individual piece of labor must be divided among 
several pet. ons for the purpose of its completion. 

The two sets of demands produce very different behavior. 

Sayles (1958) found that 

The internal structuring or work operations 
• • . affect:* significantly the behavior char- 
acteristics of a group. That iS/ the rela- 
tions between members prescribed by the flow 
of work processes are a critical variable 
shaping the internal social systems of a 
group. (p. 42) 

And according to Bossert (1979)/ "These variables account 
for differences in group cohesion/ interdependence (or inde- 
pendence) among members/ an^ the propensity of group action" 
(p. 5). 
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Obviously/ if one is to participate successfully as an 
adult in society/ one must learn the conditions under which 
independent behavior or collaborative behavio/ are required. 
In addition/ however/ one must learn to respond to the de- 
mands inherent in each if one is going to be perceived as 
participating competently. The question that schooling 
practitioners must address with relation to these two sets 
of behaviors is, "When are students involved in schooling 
experiences that will teach them independence/ and when are 
they involved in scnooling experiences that will teach them 
collaborat ion?** 

An examination of the extent that division of labor is 
required in schools reveals a perplexing situation. On the 
one hand/ a goal frequently encountered in the rhetoric of 
schools is that of producing both independent and collabora- 
tive behavior in students. Yet/ the demands encountered by 
students in the way their schooling experiences are organ- 
ized result in expectations that they probably will learn 
only independence . 

For example/ textbooks are issued to each student/ who 
is independently responsible for covering the material os- 
signed. Students are given individuai worksheets and desk 
assignments / take tests and exam mat ions individually/ and 
receive rewards (yrades) or punishment (sanctions) individ- 
ually. If one were promoting collaborative behavior in- 
stead/ the demands would be very different. Each student 
might be re sponsible for only a portion of a reading assign- 
ment atnd required to teach the others the contents of his or 
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her portion. worksheets and other assignments wojld be 
designed such that labor was divided in completing tasks# 
such as groups being formed to learn a particular concept or 
develop an area of expertise which they would ten be held 
responsible for teaching all others in a class. Measurement 
of accomplishment would be on group success/ rather than on 
individual performance/ and rewards (or sanctions) likewise 
would be based on group performance. 

This example is presented for illustrative purposes 
only. Obviously/ economy of effort must be taken into con- 
sideration ';hen designing schooling experiences/ and there 
are many areas of learning which require independent effort. 
Granted that this is the case/ the question for schooling 
practitioners then becomes/ "When and how do schooling ex- 
periences create demands to whicli students can only respond 
with behavior that will eventually teach them the skills of 
col laborat ion?" 

Perhaps important is a second question/ "Are some 
students more likely to learn under conditions which promote 
collaborative behavior rather than under conditions which 
promote indopendent behavior? " A frequent observat ion of 
researchers is that the rules of discourse in some cultures 
require or allow collaboration in learning tasks / particu- 
larly among siblings. The Hispanic students in Tikunoff 
(1983) and his colleagues' study worked in pairs as a natur- 
al activity in their classrooms/ helping each other with 
assigned tasks. Slavin (1980) and his colleagues have been 
interested in this process/ and have in fact designed 
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curriculum with demards that require students to collabcLw^te 
in order to complete tasks. P<>rt icul.-.*: iy when providing 
equitable schooling opportunity /:or all students/ schooling 
practitioners must account for when the s'^ills ot uoth 
independence and collaboration are taught. 

It is not a mattet of •ith«r independence or collabora- 
tion/ but rather wh«n will students be required to respond 
to demands which will teach them the skills of both? And/ 
one might add/ when in each school day/ each school yaar/ 
and across a students entire schooling axparianca — for the 
process of learning skills such as these require frequent 
repetition of their use in response to demands. Ultimately/ 
if only the skills of one or the other — independence or 
collaboration — are taught/ is ef^-^cive instructional 
context being provided? 

O ptional choic e dema nds . A frequently stated public 
expectation is that students will develop a sense of respon- 
sibility/ taking the initiative in making decisions and 
accept inc» esponsibili ty for the results. Generally, this 
is interrreted to mean that/ as a result of their schooling 
experiences/ students will know how to choose from ainong 
options/ including what the consequences of their choices 
might be. At the optimum/ they will be inner-motivated/ 
often achieving ar r x jlishment beyond required work or the 
expectations of others. 

Given that assuming responsibility for one's actions is 
a desired outcome of schooling/ oni* must ask/ "what are the 
demands in schooling experiences which require that stua^nts 
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respond with behavior which will produce such characteris- 
tics of "responsibility*?" At the base of fostering this 
behavior is the ability to make deci3?ons# yet an exam- 
ination of the typical schooling experience suggests that 
students more frequently are expected to respond zo pre- 
scribed directions rather than to make decisions on their 
own • 

One way to demand that students accept the responsibil- 
ity for choices they must make is to provide them with op- 
tions a:nong which they must choose. Within schooling exper- 
iences/ seven options become possible if they are structured 
into the system of instructional activity demands. These 
build from the work of Bossert (1979) and Tikunoff et al. 
(1980) . They are: 

1* Ord'^r: In what order will prescribed tasks be com- 
pleted? Possibilities range from prescription by the teach- 
er (no options) of a sequence in which tasks must, be com- 
pleted at one end of a continuum/ to complete freedom by the 
student over the order in which tasks may be completsd 
(many opt ions ) . 

2. Facing: How much time opti*^ally must be devoted v.o 
cohiplete a task successfully and with high accuracy? in 
some situations/ pacing may need to be compleviely under 
control of the teacher; no student may move to che next task 
until giver, instr ctions to do so. In other situations/ 
however/ pacing might be negotiable/ particularly if several 
tasks ar^ underway concurrently. In this case/ an under- 
standing must exist of the optimal t:ime one can spend on a 
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task/ and the t me by when it is expected to be completed^ 
Many teachers incraase options in this area by negotiating 
contracts with students which include/ among other things/ 
the time by which a task will be accomplished. 

3- Products: Does everyone have to produce the same 
product^ or is there some latitude for choice among ^.everal 
poss bilities? Frequently/ the product is expected to be 
♦■he same for all students (e.g./ knowing the multiplication 
tables.) This is particularly true for instruction in the 
basic skills. In many other arec;s of the curriculum/ how- 
ever* products may range from book reports to lengthy term 
papers. Given the instructional objective/ demanding that 
students select from a range of choices of a product that 
will demonstrate that knowledge has been acquired offers an 
unusual challenge for students. In addition, options for 
product selection also provide students with a range of ex- 
periences in producin9 a variety of products over time in 
school * 

4. Learning strategics: Are there muJtiple learning 
strategies that will achieve the same instruct io!ial outcome? 
If SO/ offering students opportunities to select from among 
these also increases the likelihood that instructional 
objectives will be achieved. When learning strategies are 
made available that are more consonant with students* learn- 
ing styles/ they are more likely to use them. Strategies 
can range from working independently/ to working in pairs/ 
to working in groups of three or more- They include things 
such as how to accomplish a class task/ what procedures to 
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use/ who to draw upon as resources (or whom to tutor in an 
area one knows well)/ and so forth* 

Frequent allusions are made among schooling practition 
ers to the differences in learning styles that may exist 
among students from different home cultures. Offering mul- 
tiple learning strategies for achieving the same instruc- 
tional outcomes ought to accommodate many of these differ- 
ences • 

5« Public participation: Does everyone have to parti 
cipate in all instructional activity/ and if so/ is partici 
pation expected to be public? Frequent activity in class- 
rooms is public participation in recitations reading cir- 
cles/ or reading aloud; recit-ing the timet, tables/ or re- 
sponding to the teacher's math problems/ either at the seat 
or at the chalkboard; giving oral repor^3; pronouncing or 
spelling words; answering the teacher's questions. All of 
these are instructional activities common to classroom 
learning. They potentially contain two important demands 
for students from minority home cultures: (l) they require 
that students perform individually in public/ and (2) they 
require cnat students reveal the extent of their knowledge 
about a subject. 

For multicultural settings/ these two p'^operties pre- 
sent potent ial problems . in many Nat i ve American cultures / 
for example/ the individual is never sin'^led out in public 
for any reason/ so teachers use recitation strategies like 
whole-group recxtat ion/ where everyone reads aloud at once 
or calls out an answer as a group (Goodman et al./ 1981). 
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And# in other cultures it sometimes is considered rude to 
••show-off" ore's knowledge. These considerations should be 
accommodated when public participation is an instructional 
activity demand. 

6. Na^«rials: Is a single textbook the sole source of 
information/ or are many sources and materials available 
from which to make a selection? Multiple sources of infor- 
mation allow teachers to select from among them in order to 
provide variety to accommodate the varying learning capabil- 
ities# personal interescs# and other strengths of the stu- 
dents in a given class. Similarly/ the availability of a 
wide range of materials for completing a product increases 
the experiential options for studencs. A frequent criticism 
of schools perceived to be less ef/rective is the limited 
availabilty of materials such as these. Inasmuch as school 
district budgets are impacted by purchases of instructional 
materials/ a decision to commit funds must build from sound 
rat^ionale for their need. Providing sufficient materials to 
make available several options as described here is equally 
as important for designing effe;tive instructional contexts. 

7. Language: Is it policy that only English is usbt^ 
for instruction^ or may a student's native language be used 
(particularly if a teacher is fortunate to possess that 
language as a resource)? This issue relates not only to 
instructional settings which are officially bilingual educa- 
tion classes/ but to those wherein another student may be 

bi 1 ingual but the teacher is not . It a student does not 
understand English terminology/ s/he cannot be expected to 
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participate co.Tipetently in instructional activities. Often* 
the availability of a second language accomplishes the im- 
mediate necessity of translation* which in turn allows a 
student to continue with a task. Tikunolf (1983) found that 
the ability of a teacher to provide this translation func- 
tion contributed to developing a student's English proli* 
ciency as well. 

Teacher evaluat ion demands. what is the purpose of 
evaluation in a classroom* and how is it accomplished* oub- 
licly or privately? What is the foc;js of evaluation* and 
who receives what kinds of a teachers* evaluative comments? 
These are questions which examine the core of a main class- 
room activity. 

Evalation is an ever-pres. -t feature of classroom 
l]fe. Jackson (1968) illustrated its importance to a stu- 
dent : 



Every child experiences che pain of failure 
and KhB ^oy of success long before he reaches 
s :hool age * but his ach levements * or lack of 
them* do not really become official until he 
enters the classroom. From then on* however* 
a semi-public record of his progress gradually 
accumulates* and as a student he must learn 
to adapt to the continued and pervasive spirit 
of evaluation that will dominate his school 
years. (p 19) 



Dreeban (1968) suggested that universal isF4 and specifi- 
city were two principles that children learn as a function 
of schooling* and Bidwell (1972) idantified moral socializa- 
tion as one important outcome of schooling. All thrcie of 
these outcomes result from the process of students defining 
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themselves by accumulating information about how they are 
perceived by others. 

A major source of this information is the teacher/ who 
constantly interacts with students # monitoring their work 
and providing feedback. It is the student/ however/ who 
determines the consequences of feedback. Students perceive 
that feedback is either positive or negative/ evaluating 
their performance in the classroom* Performance/ of course/ 
can be with relation to academics or deportment/ since both 
determine whether or not a student is participating compe- 
tently in the instructional activities by judgM«n^ of th« 
teacher • 

As a general operating principle/ academic feedback 
which seeks to achieve accuracy is perceived as helpful/ 
while feedback about one's behavior is usually perceived as 
being critical about who we are rather than about what we 
are attempting to accomplish. 

With respect to evaluation/ teachers are in a vulner* 
able position. Order must be obtained in ^ classroom or 
instruction cannot take place/ yet to obtain order/ teachers 
frequently must sanction students to get them back on-task. 
Effective teachers manage classroom instructional activities 
such that behavioral disruptions are minimal and easily 
resolved. Those who are less than effective in managing 
their classes set into motion potential consequences of 
their evaluat ions which arc un intended . 

Five aspects of classroom evaluation are present and 
operating structurally/ based on the work of Jackson (1968)/ 
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Dahllof (1971)# and Bossert (1979). How these are manifest- 
ed becomes critical to successfully obtaining equitable 
schooling opportinity. They are: 

1* The publicneiie of evaluation: Is evaluative infor- 
mation for an individual student presented so that everyone 
m class can hear? Or is it private# either in written 
form# conducted in a private place# or whispered to a stu- 
dent so that only s/he can hear it? 

2. The focus of evaluation: What is being evaluated: 
academic work# student participation in instructional activ- 
ity# or students* personal characteristics? (And# one can 
add# how do we know which of these is perceived by a student 
to be the focus of evaluation?) 

3. The recipient of evaluation: who is being eval- 
uated: an individual student/ a group of students# or the 
entire class? 

4. The quality of evaluation: Is emphasis on positive 
or negative aspects? Is evaluation comparable or non-com- 
parable (to others# or to some other standard)? 

5. The language of evaluation: In bilingual instruc- 
tional settings# which la.iguage is used for evaluative 
statements # Engl ish or a student ' s nat i ve language? which 
language is used more frequently for praise# and which for 
sanct ions? 

Evaluation in the form of public statements made by the 
teacher or other supervising adult is an important issue in 
providing effective instructional contexts. what information 
we have suggests that teachers more frequently give feedback 
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concerning student deportment to low-achievers^ and feedback 
concerning academic progress to high-achievers (Blumenfeld 
et alw 1979; Cood^ 1983). In multicultural settings^ some 
research suggests that students of minority cultures receive 
behavioral sanct ions more frequently than those of ma jor i ty 
cultures (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights# 1975) • Given 
this evidence # schooling pract it i oners would be wise to 
investigate the nature of aspects of evaluation described 
here in their own settings • 

Wo rk complet i on dt. nands • Frequently, instructional 
contexts require that studencs be dependent upon others (or 
others be ^Jependent upon them) to (a) perform certain as- 
pects of a task# (b) finish using materiajS/ or (c) wait for 
further information from the teacher. In addition/ indepen- 
dence can be curtailed by work content/ group composition/ 
and the amount of collaboration required. 

Such interdependency of work completion factors is an 
important consideration in designing schooling experiences 
since one can inadvertently cancel one demand with another/ 
or cause demands to be in conflict/ by how task completion 
requirements are constructed. For assurin'^ eifectivfi 
instru::t lonal contexts/ one needs to be cer;. in that the 
interdependent nature of these demands/ if they exist/ are 
understood . 

Linguistic demands . The seventh instructional activity 
demand is important primarily to teachers of LEP students. 
In a bilingual instructional setting/ the language used by 
the instructor (or an instructional aide) is an important 
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instructural feature. Numerous messages about acceptable 
forms of communication and students* status withir the 
classroom are projected by the language used for instruc- 
tion. Alternation between English and a student's native 
language also conveys messages about how that student may 
function in the class/ as well as whether or not it is ac- 
ceptable to use one language instead of the other. In addi- 
tion# because the primary objective is to develop students' 
English proficiency^ teachers need to take care that use of 
one language or the other in the variety of situations sug- 
gested by the activity structure dimensions above does not 
potentially convey negative evaluation or result in deleter- 
ious effects. 



An important element of instruction is what an effec- 
tive teacher actually does during instruction. Multiple 
studies of effective basic skills instruction have identi- 
fied similar strattigies used by successful teachers to im- 
prove thij perform^ince of their students on classroom in- 
structional tasks. These so-called teaching effectiveness 
characteristics have consistently related to increased 
le<arning gains for students as measured by tests of academic 



achievement in reading and mathematics. As a result of 
this body of work/ the following generalizations can be 
made . 

First/ a teacher who is effective makes a difference. 
Students who receive effective instruction perform higher 
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than expected on academic tests of achievement in reading 
and mathematics* 

However 9 there appear to be no generic teach ing skills . 
Given different instructional contexts^ teachers will use 
different instructional strategies to produce similar stu- 
dent results. Factors which contribute to varying instruc- 
tional contexts include things such as students' personals 
social/ and academic characteristics; the nature of subject 
content/ curriculum/ and materials; and so on* 

When findings from various studies are aggregated at a 
higher level of generality/ certain clusters of teaching 
behaviors consistently relate to increased learning gains 
for students whan measured by academic tests of achievement 



in reading and mathematics. 

The term most commonly used for effective instructional 
behavior such as that described above is "direct instruction/" 
or as Good and Grouws (1979) called it/ "active teaching." 
Good (1983) elaborated on his preference for this choice of 
terminology/ indicating that it conveys interactiveness 
betwcan the teacher and the s'-udents. For this reason/ it 
is the preferred term for use in this monograph* 

The ability to coiMurucattt •Cf^ctiv^ly is the first; 
component of active teaching. The effective teacher clearly 
specifies the outcomes of instructional tasks and how to 
achieve them* Giving directions accurately/ specifying 
tasks and how students will know when they ha^e completed 
them successfully/ and presenting new xnformation in ways 
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that will make it understood are all central to insuring 
that students have access to instruction. 

A second active teaching behavior is obtaining and 
maintaining studants* angagamant in instructional tasks. 

This requires considerable management of classroom activity: 
resolving potential disturbances/ keeping students* atten- 
tion from wandering/ and pacing instruction appropr iat ely • 
In addition/ however/ Preachers must maincain their own task 
f ocus/ promote students * involvement in instruct ion / and 
communicate their belief that students can accomplish tasks 
successful ly • 

A third active teaching behavior concerns the regula- 
tion of students* accuracy in completing instructional 
tasks* Effective teachers Monitor students* work fraquent- 
ly# providing iMiadiata feedback to ensure that students 
know when they are achieving accuracy or how to achieve it. 

It Is important to note the emphasis here on the immed- 
iacy of providing feedback. Students who are not achieving 
accuracy or who are participating in instructio 1 activity 
inappropriately need immediate information in order to alter 
their strategies or behavior. Otherwise/ they run the risk 
of repeating inappropriate behavior/ continuing to make the 
same errors/ or continuing to use ineffective strategies* 

Summary 

Developing student functional proficiency for all 
students requires that teachers incorporatv^ three general 
instructional features into their instruct ioi^al contexts* 
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First and foremost/ teachers must be certain that con- 
sonance exists among the intent of their instruction; the 
demands inherent in the organization cf instruction in t<%rms 
of class task and instructional activities/ and in the way 
thay behave while they are instructing; and the desired 
outcomes for students. As we have seen/ only when such 
consonance exists can we be certain that teachers are devel- 
oping student functional proficiency and that students/ 
therefore/ are learning what is intended to be learned. 

Second/ teachers must understand the nature of the 
class task and instructional activity demands they have 
placed into operation. By virtue of what they require that 
students do during instruction/ they create demands to which 
students must respond appt ^pr iately if teachers are to con- 
sider that they are participating productively in instruc- 
tion. Through repetition of responses to the same demands/ 
students learn through the structure of instruction as well 
as from the content of lessons. Thus / teachers have great 
< ^ntrol over developing student functional proficiency by 
the demands inherent in the class tasks and instructional 
activities they assign to their students. 

Finally/ effective teachers utilize 'ategies and 
behavior during instruction which ensures that their stu- 
dents understand what is expected in terms of class tasks 
and how to accomplish them successfully. They obtain and 
maintain student engagement in working pi ;^duct i vely to ac- 
complish assigned class tasks/ and they monitor their 
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students* progress and provide appropriate feedback with 
relation to class task completion. 

These three instructional features are present in 
classrooms of effective teachers and are necessary to 
developing functional proficiency in all students. In 
addi t ion/ there are strategies tec^chers use for produci ng 
SFF in their LEP students. This is discussed next. 
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NOW THAT YOU HAVE READ THE CHAPTER. 



Review the class task you selected at the beginning of 
this chapter. 

a. Briefly, list the objectives and plans you made 
before you assigned the class task. Then* outline 
the instruction you provided/ and list the direc- 
c:ons you gave to tLe ctudentc. Fi.ially# describe 
what stud«»rts did during the lesson. Do these chl-^as 

placing appropriate information into one of t hree 
olumns : 

Object iv«»/ Instruction/ Student 

Directions FerforMnc9 

b. Review Cummins* ideas of contextual support and 
degree of cognitive involvement inherent ir school 
tasks and activitifis (Figure 3 in Chapter 1). Did 
you supply information concerning the context so 
that LEP students clearly understood the class task 
requirements and your expectations? How did you do 

tK\G? 

c. Did you observe some students seeking assistance 
from others? Did students ha^e a choice in how to 
seek assistan.-A? How die? you el about their 
behavior at thcit moment? What vas your response to 
that behavior? 

d. Did you specify exactly how to complete the class 
task? Did you provide more than or • way to do this? 
If so# did students understand that they could se- 
lect from among optional ways to complete the class 
task? 

e. Review yo'i: lesson in terms of your list from la 
above. Is there congruence betwer^n your original 
objectives ^nd your instruction? among ycur objec- 
tive3# instruction* c»nd student nerformance? which 
of the following inst^r ict ional paradigms most close- 
ly fits your lesson: 



Objectives/ Xnstru ion/ Student 

Direcx. ^ ^ Performance 

A< >A< .->A 

A< >B< >to 

A< >A< >D 
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f « If your lesson was not an a-A-A instructional pat- 
tern « can you account for whc^t went wrong? Can you 
identify areas where you may need to clarify either 
your plans or ^our instruct ion? Can you specify 
additional ways in which you can monitor students* 
performance so that it can be modified before they 
have completed a class task unsuccessfully? Can you 
provide additional ways for students to obtain feed* 
back on class task completion when you are personal- 
1 unable to monitor their performance? 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER TWO 



1. Research into what makes for effpctivo basic skills 
instruction in the classroom has resulted in identifying 
several characteristics of instruction which are more 
effective. When interpreting thef.^€ findings^ it is 
important to keep several things in mind. 

First, **basic skills instruction" means instruction in 
reading and in mathematics. Since achievement tests in 
these two skill ^.reas are the most frequents and such 
studies rely on a form of measuring students' per f ort^ance ^ 
it is not surprising to learn that researchers pick rea'3ing 
and math. These are also the two areas which concern policy 
deciders the most. 

One way of dealing with th.s information is to limit 
Its interpretation to (1) instr ction of an entire classroom 
full of children (2) in the ins. ruction of reading and 
mathematics only. Thus/ it is not axiomatic that this 
information is jseful for addressing effective instruction 
in any area nther than the ones included in the studies. 

Second/ "effectiveness" in mo'it of these studies is 
defined by higher-than-predicted performance of students on 
some test of academic achi dveirart / usually in reading or 
mathematics. No other student outcome .measures have been 
repeatedly used or similarly reported across the instruc- 
tional effectiveness studies. Thus/ it ii* not clear how 
higher-than-predicted student performance or such measures 
rela'.es to increased self image/ higher confidence of one's 
abixity to perform increas' r ::ly more complex instructional 
t^sks/ the abili^^y to ng with others/ becoming a good 

citizen in a democrat) ^ciety/ and other s'ludent outcomes 
frequently found in school curriculum guides. Another 
factor is thjit score? usually are combined. Thus/ they ar^ 
reported as means/ or average scojes/ for an entire cic^s. 
Thus it is usi^ally not clear whether increased performance 
is the re It of all students doing better than predicted/ 
or if only tho high ability (or low ability) students did 
betner . The student outcomes Cor th is set of ef f ect ive 
instructional strategies/ then/ should be perceived as re- 
sulting only in the outcomes reported ir. the studies them- 
selves/ nrmely higher-than-predicted performance of students 
on tests of achievement in reading and mathematics. No other 
outcomes si uld be exsected nor advocated. 

Thir,j/ another oimension of "effectiveness" reiatas to 
where the instructional strategies were found. Classes that 
did better-than- expected yere compared with those that did 
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poorer-than-expected on tests of reading and mathematics 
achievement. The resulting instructional strategies most 
fi^equently were found in classes where students did better- 
than-expected/ and less frequently found in the classes in 
v;hich students did poorer-than-expected. Thus/ considerable 
confidence ion the research world has been placed on pre- 
dicting that students will perform better on tests of read- 
ing and mathematics achievement when their teachers utilize 
effective instructional strategies. Subsequent studies have 
proven that this is tne case. 

2. For further information about studies of effective 
instruction at the elementary school ^evel/ see Stallings & 
Kaskowitz/ 1974; Soar & Soar/ 1972; McDonald & Elias/ 1976; 
Tikunoff/ Berliner/ & .'Rist/ 1975; Brophy & Evertsoii/ 1974 / 
1976; Fisher et al./ 1978; Good & Grouws/ 1979. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING STUDENT FUNCTIONAL PROFICIENCY 

FOR LEP STUDENTS 



BEFORE YOU READ THE CHAPTER: 

1. Take an inventory of what you do to help 
students who are having problems. select four non- 
LEP students in your class. For each/ list what 
problems they have with class tasks. Then tell what 
you do to help them complete class tasks success- 
fully. 

2. Think about the LEP students in your class. 
What sorts of problems have you observed them having 
with completing class tasks or engaging in instLUC- 
tional act ivi ties . What sorts of thinos have you 
tried to help them achieve success is class task 
completion? what has worked best for you? Talk 
with others; what have they have tried tS-^t works? 



As we have seen/ like all students/ those who are LEP 
must respond to the same instructional demands inherent in 
class tasks and instructional activities. To produce appro- 
priate student performance with relation to these/ thereby 
developing SFP/ effective teachers have been found to util- 
ize similar strategies for all kinds of students. in addi- 
^:ion/ becauso LEP students bring a challenging linguistic 
:3imension to classroom instruction — namely/ varying dw- 
grees of English proficiency along with differing cultural 
norms and values — effective teachers of LEP students have 
been found to utilize additional strategies in order to 
mediate •ff«ctiv« instruction. 



Mediation of instruction is particula ly important to 
obtaining SFP. Effective teachers a:complish this; by dif- 
ferentiating instruction to accommodate the varying needs 
and learning characteristics of their stuc ncs. Both their 
own instructional behavior and the structure of class tasks 
and instructional activities are dltered in order to accom- 
modate their students * part icular learning characterist icj 
and needs/ personal or cultural characteristics/ and lin- 
guistic characteristics. In essence/ they mediate between 
th^ principles of effective schooling experiences and their 
students * particular characteristics in order to obtain SFP* 

Thi& prirciple was observed frequently in a recent 
study of successful bilingual teachers/ 'he Significant 

1 

Bilingual Inst ruw . 4.onal Features (SBIF) de^ciptive study. 
Fifty-eight teachers were nominated by their peers and oth- 
ers as among the most successful bilingual instructors at 
their sites. Their basic skills instruction was observed 
all day over ten observer days of school. Data were col- 
lected concerning what they did during instruction/ as well 
as how four target LEF students in each class participated 
during instruction . 

In addition to providing the characteristics of effec- 
tive instruction described in Chapter Two/ each instructor 
was ob£«^rved to make frequent use ot three mediational 
strategias. These three stratecies serve as the focus for 
this chapter. All three strategies are relevant for alJ 
teachers of LEF students/ not ^ust those who are bilingual* 
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Thus/ information is provided about how non-bi lingual 
teachers can make use of all three mediational strategies. 

Mediat ion of effective instruct ion for LEP students, is 
depicted in Figure 8- Three instructional features seLve as 
mediators: (1) the use of both LEP students* native language 
(LI) and English (L2)/ (2) the integration of English- 
language development with basic skills instruction, and (3) 
the use of information from the LEP students* culture. 



The language of classroom instruction is a special lan- 
guage. For students/ it requires understanding not only new 
concepts a. id new information/ but knowing the riti:als of 
classroom life and how to participate competentJ.y xn in- 
structional activity. As we have seen/ competent jtudent 
participation requires decoding and understanding task de- 
mands and expectations and obtaining foedbock regc^rding 
a'^curacy in tasks and how to achieve it. when the primary 
mode for instruction i^ Hrglish/ LEP students are at a de- 
cided disadvantage* In a sense/ they are denied access to 
instruction unless some provision is made to ensure that 
they understand what is ^L^quired. 

One way that effective bilingual teachers mediate effec- 
tive instruction in order to ensure that LEP students had 
access to instruction is by using LI somi of th« tlM for 
soM of thm content for %omm of the st'identr;. in the SBIF 
descriptive study/ for example/ although it varied across 



jdiat 3 qnal Feature 1 ; U£e o£ Two Languages 
to Mediate Effective Instruction 
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Figure 8. Mediation of effective instruction to produce SFP for LEP students 
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DESIRED 
SFP PARTICIPATION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LEP STUDENTS 
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& understand task 
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class norms 

• Students obtain 
feedback re: 
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sites/ across grade levels/ and with relation to the lesson 
focus/ English was used for instruction approximately 60 
percent of the time/ and LI (or a combination of LI and L2) 
approxi^tately 35 percent. In addition/ teachers alternated 
languages relatively frequently when the situational context 
required it in order to achieve understanding/ usually for 
••instructional development " (50 percent of the time) and 
••procedures/directions" (about 33 ^.ercent of the time). 
Thus/ when it appears that when a LEP student (or a group of 
them) does not understand instruction m En lish/ effective 
bilingual teachers use LI to achieva clarity. 

Teachers who are not bilingual, or whose other language* 
is not one spoken by their LEP students, may use several 
strategies to accommodate this feature. 

For example/ in one school some LEP students were 
recently-arrived Vietnamese with very little if any English 
proficiency. Vietnamese teacher assistants with some Eng- 
lish proficiency were hired and placed in their classes to 
work alongside the Vietnamese students/ providing transla- 
tion and interpretation jf the teacher's instruction when- 
ever it was required. As a result/ these students were able 
to understand the requirements of class tasks. They also 
were able to seek assistance or to get feedback from the 
teacher assistants/ and frequently used them to translate 
when they needed assistance from the teacher. 

This same process was established in another class 
using other students ins ad of teacher assistants. In this 
case/ LEP students represented three language groups. The 
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teacher/ who was bilingual in English and Spanish/ matched 
students by languages/ seating newly-amved students with 
those who had developed some proficiency in English. In 
addition she carefully commun icated her expectations that 
the more English proficient students were to help their 
assigned nevly-arr i ved students with understanding and com- 
pleting class tasks. Because new students enrolled in the 
school at different times during the school year/ this 
system was needed and appeared to be a natural part of the 
instruct ional system in this classroom. 

What appears to be critical is that L£P students who do 
no*, understand instruction in English are provided transla- 
tion in theiL regular classroom during the time they are 
engaged in responding to the demands of class tasks. In 
this way/ they learn the lesson content as well as develop- 
ing student functional proficiency. Concomitantly/ English 
skills which are developed relate both to concept develop- 
ment and to learning appropr iate responses to class task and 
instruct ion al activity demands . 

In contrast / students wno are taken out of their regu- 
lar classrooms to obtain (a) assistance with English acquis- 
ition/ or (b) to complete class tasks with a person who 
speaks their LI/ are required to respond to very different 
class task and instructional activity demands. Learning in 
a tutorial situation does not require learning to respond 
appropr iately to the demands inherent in class tasks when 
one IS a member of the collectivity called a class. In 
addition/ their absence during any portion of instruction in 
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the regular classroom raises the risk of mi?>sing important 
information and skill and knowledge development. 

At another school/ teachers recognized this problem. 
They complained that their LEP students/ who were taken out 
of their regular classrooms in order to work with teacher 
assistants who could speak their language/ had a difficult 
time learning to manage instructional tasks when they re- 
turned to the classroom. in addition/ they reported that 
LEP students who were pulled out of the classroom frequently 
missed instruction that was critical to their concept devel- 
opment • 

As a result of interacting with teachers who had oarti- 
cipated in the SBIF study at a meeting concerning th** "pull- 
out" issue/ they determined that it was better to keep LEP 
students in their classes. when they returned to school/ 
they convinced their principal to place the teacher assis- 
tants in their classrooms. A follow-up discussion with a 
few of the teachers revealed greater satisfaction with this 
approach. They believed that LEP students tjrogressed much 
mor** quickly toward devi oping student functional proficien- 
cy when they remained a part of the regular class and per- 
sons who could translate and interpret for them were brought 
into the regular classroom. " in addition/ the teachers re- 
ported that LEP students* English proficiency developed more 
quickly. They attributed this to the increased time in the 
regular classroom which/ in turn/ required the students to 
learn increasingly more £nglish in order to negotiate class 
tasks • 
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Instructional language is used to specify/ describe/ 
and communicate tasks to be accomplished/ wnat the product 
IS \:o look like/ how to achieve the product/ and so forth* 
Students learn the language of instruction when engaged in 
class tasks using that language. Thus/ if one intended 
outcome o^ instruction is to develop LEP students' English- 
language proficiency so that they can ultimately function 
competently in monol ingual-Engl ish instruct lonal settings/ 
then such proficimcy is best developed with relation to 
learning the language of instruction while learning to par- 
ticipate conpetently in conpleting class tasks. 

Such an approach to developing English-language acquis- 
ition was utilized by the teachers in the SBIF descriptive 
study. Regardless of formal instruction in English-language 
skill development/ like Engl 1 sh*as*a-Second Language (ESL) 
instruction (either in the regular class or on a pull-out 
basis)/ these teachers also integrated English-language 
development with regular basic skills* instruction* For 
example/ following instructional events when teachers were 
observed to alternate between English and LI to achieve 
understanding of a concept/ they interrupted instruction in 
order to drill briefly on using new English terminology for 
concepts and new information related to the content they 
were covering. Later/ they would practice English 
terminology/ apparently to reinforce English-language devel- 
opment • 
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This is a mediational feature which can be used by both 
bilingual and monolingual instructors of LEP students. Al- 
though LEP students received intens i ve instruct ion speci f- 
ically aimed toward developing their English proficiency/ 
such as Engl ish-as--a-second language (ESL) instruction^ 
teachers in the SBIF study also built English language 
developmen ' demands into their regular instruction. This 
required LEP students to respond in English/ and to utilize 
increasingly more complex sentences. 

Teachers seldom missed an opportunity to extend a LEP 
student's language development. When students used their Ll 
to answer a question/ teacher'^ responded by saying/ "Right* 
Now can you say that in English?" Students were encouraged 
to respond using complete sentences rather than single 
words. When teachers monitored work in progress/ they fre- 
quently intervened in Ll/but changed the language to English 
before complet ing an explanat ion . 

Along these lines/ it is interesting to note that such 
approaches to students' language development is not a usual 
focus for teacher training. when it is included in the 
teacher training curriculum/ it usually is required only for 
the preparation of bilingual or early childhood teachers. 
However/ techniques and strategies for developing students' 
language can be useful for instruction at all grade levels 
and for all types of students. Teachers of young children 
understand that when they are teaching concepts/ they also 
are teaching language. 
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In that the skills of language development can oe 
taught to all teachers/ it would be a salient staff develop- 
ment focus for teachers in all schools* Obviously/ such 
training is particularly important for teachers in schools 
serving significant portions of LEP students. In addition/ 
in a given schools teachers might plan together to ensure 
that curriculum across grade levels attends to developing 
concomitant Engl ish language in LEP students • In this way / 
regardless of the availability of instructional personnel 
who can use LEP students' LI for instruction/ cofrmi tment to 
and capability for developing LEP students* English profi- 
ciency can be attained among members of a school faculty. 

Mediat lonal Feature 2: Ut ilizat ion of LI Cult ura l 
I nf ormat ion During Ins t ruct ion 

Effective teachers of LEP students frequently made use 
of their understanding of LEP students' home cultures to 
promote engagement in instructional tasks. This was tne 
third important way in which effective instruction was med- 
iated. Teachers' use of cultural information took linguis- 
tic as well as nonverbal forms in three ways: (1) responding 
to or using LI cultural referents to enhance instruction/ 
(2) organizing instructional activities to build upon ways 
in which LEP students naturally participate in discourse in 
their own home cultures/ and (3) recognizing and honoring 
the values and norms of LEP students' home cultures while 
teaching those of the majority culture. 
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Resp onding to, Usn^S LI Cultural Refe rents 

Frequently during instruction teachers used information 
from the LCP students* home cultures to mediate effective 
instruction. These "cultural referents** took both verbal 
and nonverbal forms to communicAte class task and instruc- 
tional activity demands. Teachers both initiated such be- 
havior and responded to it when it was initiated by a stu- 
dent. An example is: 

Following a severe reprimand during which 
a teacher described her behavior as **grasp- 
ing the boy *s arm / " the teacher said/ gently/ 
**Now/ mi j i tO/ you know better thar. that . ** 
When asked to explain the possible meaning 
of this action on her part^ the teacher 
stated that this term of endearment "^.ook 
the sting out of the sanction^ ** thereby sav- 
ing face for the bov in front of his peers. 

This example was in a class in which the LEP students* 
native language was Spanish. The term/ **mijitO/" is derived 
from ••hijo" (son) with the diminutive/ •*-itO/** Added. The 
result/ •*mijitO/" roughly translates into "little son." 
Among Hispanics/ the term conveys fondness and belonging- 
ness/ and female teachers at the Hispanic sites frequently 
were observed to assume a maternal authority role in their 
classes/ speaking to their students as they would to their 
own children. This was particularly true in the classrooms 
of younger students/ who responded positively. similar 
examples of the use of LI cultural referents were observed 
in the study for other ethnolinguist ic groups. 
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Orga n izing Instruction to Build U pon 
Rules of Disco urse from the Culture 

In their homes/ children learn the rules of discourse 
naturally. This allows them to participate socially with 
other members of the family. It is by virtue of this con- 
stant interaction with others in their environment/ of 
course/ that children learn. When a child is a member of a 
family from a minority culture/ the rules of discourse may 
not transfer easily and be as useful for discourse ^ n 
school. However/ researchers hav^ found that when the 
school environn-idiic accommodates the rules of disccurse from 
the LI culture/ learning is more likely to occur naturally 
(Philips/ 1972; Mehan/ 1979). 

Given that instruction in U.S. schools is in English/ 
It naturally follows that the rules of classroom discourse 
reflect those of the majority culture/ communicated in the 
class task and instructional activity demands which underlie 
classroom instruction. Because they frequently differ from 
LEP students' cultural rules of discourse/ this factor/ 
coupled with insufficient skills in using English/ can deter 
LEP students from participating competently in instruction 
until thev understand and master the class rules of discourse. 

Teachers in the SBIF study mediated classroom rules of 
discourse for LEP students by observing and integrating the 
rules of discourse from the LI culture into the way in which 
instructional activities were organized and how LEP students 
were encouraged to participate in them. For example/ in 
Hispanic cultures older children are assigned the responsibility 
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of caring for their younger siblings. This fosters coopera- 
tion as a mode for accomplishing home tasks. In classes 
where Spanish was Ll^ teachers utilized this information by 
frequently structuring demands into their ins;:ruction to 



with other Ftudents. Students were allowed to talk with 
each other as they worked^ and to help each other with task 
complet ion . 

Ano'iher example of using this mediational strategy is 
drawn from the Navajo classes. Navajo teachers wera careful 
when assigning students to reading groups. Following Navajo 
cultural norms^ boys and girls from the same tribal clan 
were not assigned to the same reading groups. In Chinese- 
language bilingual classes^ teachers knew that studen.s 
would complete tasks and await further instructions from 
them/ rather than proceed automatically to other seat work. 
Thus/ they built into their instructional organization ways 
to accommodate this culturally-specific student participa- 
tion characteristic. 

Many such examples of observing and incorporating LI 
cultural ruler^ of discourse into instruction were recorded. 
As indicated/ some of these varied from one ethnolinguist ic 
group to another. 

Observing Values and Norms of th e LI Culture 

In that classroom rules of discourse in u.S, schools 
are based on those of the majority culture/ it follows that 
the rules and norms which underlie class task and instructional 



which appropriate responses required working cooperatively 
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activity demands are those of the majority culture as well. 
Thus/ LEP students frequently are confronted with responding 
to classroom instru'^t ional demands which convey values and 
norms tnat may be in conflict with those of their home 
cultures* 

Teachers in the SBIF study were concerned that LFP 
students understand and If^arn to observe the values and 
norms required to eventually participate competently in 
monolingual-English instructional settings. At the same 
time^ however^ they were also concerned that LEP students 
not perceive that/ when the values and norms of the majority 
culture were in conflict with those of the home culture/ a 
priority of "rightness" might result by inference. 

This concern is depicted in the following ev«int from a 
class in which LI was Cantonese. The teacher uses a value 
from the LI culture^ embarrassment from losing face/ as a 
cultural referent to shape students' behavior as they pre- 
pare for a public performance. 



In preparing her class for a public perform- 
ance before their parents., a teacher told her 
class that they must make a positive presen- 
tation of their behavior. "If parents see 
you laugh on stages you will lose face/*' she 
admonished. "That ' s disastrous 1 " when stu- 
dents continued to act up/ she added/ "If 
you're laughed at* [then] I'll lose face!" 



Making Use of Inf ormat ion from 
2 kER Student ' s Nat ive Cul ture 

Utilization of information from a LEP student's LI 

culture to mediate effective instruction is another media- 

tional feature that may be used in all classrooms. Of the 
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58 teachers who participated in the SBIF study/ all but five were 
both bilingual and bicultural. The other five/ however/ had 
acquired a second language and lived extensively in the 
country of that linguistic origin. Therefore/ these teach- 
ers could draw upon information from their LEP students' LI 
cultures in order to mediate effective instruction. 

Three kinds of cultural information were used : cultural 
referents/ participant structures/ and norms and values. 
Information for all three have been provided in a variety of 
ways for use by all teachers of LEP students who are not of 
their culture. 

For example/ one school district had experienced a 
recent influx of large numbers of Vietnamese children. The 
district curriculum coordinator decided to develop a wr .ten 
document which explained and described various facetr> of 
Vietnamese culture. She used as her sources of information 
one of the teacher assistants who was fairly fluent in 
English. Together they interviewed parents to gather infor- 
mation about how children learned at home/ what experiences 
they had previously had in schools in Vietnam/ important 
holidays and celebrations/ linguistic information/ and so 
forth. The result was the publication of a manual dealing 
with descriptive information about the Vietnamese students 
and their home cultures. Subsequently/ she has worked with 
teachers of these students to develop instruct lonai strate- 
gies that build upon this cultural information. 

Another example of this sort of activity transpired in 
a high school in New York City with a large Chinese student 
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population. One of the teachers was a native speaker of 
English whose L2 was Chinese. She had lived and traveled 
extensively in China/ and was respected by her peers. The 
principal of the school encouraged her to take leadership in 
developing a publication for non-Chinese v-peakers which 
described the varieties of Chinese languages and dialects/ 
and presented some of the cultural differences between going 
to school in the U.S. and in a Chinese-speaking nation. 
This publication is now in its second revision. The teacher 
continues to add relevant new information m response to 
questions other teachers ask. 

These two examples illustrate how cultural information 
about LEP students can be gathered and shared. In addition/ 
faculties can plan together tc determine what facets of this 
information can be utilized to design curriculum and 
instruction for LEP students. Information of this sort is 
particularly impor^iant when LEP students at a given school 
are frorA a variety of ethnolinguistic backgrounds. Because 
their cultures will vary/ aspects of instruction that are 
intended to build upon culturc^l information can be expected 
to vary. In addition/ of course/ it is important to review 
such information and to update it whenever necessary in 
order to avoid unnecessary stereotyping of behavior. Some 
division of labor among a faculty makes this task feasible 
when several different language groups comprise the LEP 
s^udent populat ion • 
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Summary 



In addition to instructional strategies that can be 
utilized for developing student functional proficiency in 
all students/ teachers also have available to them at least 
three mediational strate<jies to help produce SFP for LEF 
students • 

Oiie of these — using some of the LEP student's native 
language for instruction in order to achieve clarity — can 
be used by teachers who are bilingual and ad^.pted by teach- 
ers who are not. The other two can be used by all teachers 
of LEP students. These are : (1) integration of English 
language development into instruction in the content areas/ 
and (2) use of information from LEP students* native cul- 
tures to mediate effective instruction. 

All three are necessary to provide effective instruc- 
tional contexts' for LEP students. How they can be incorpor- 
ated into one's existing instruction is the subject for 
Chapter Four. 
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NOH THAT YOU HAVE READ THE CHAPTER 



!• For each of the two groups of students whom you des- 
cribed before you began to read this chapter/ group 
their difficulties in terms of t ime allocat ion t di f f i- 
culties with language/ social or cultural differences/ 
and other general descriptors. Compare the two groups 
of students (non-LEP and LEP) . Are their descriptors 
similar or different? what conclusions can you draw 
about how to change your instruction to accommodate their 
problems? 

2* Did you observe differences in LEP students* perform- 
ances during class task completion that may be cultural- 
ly related? What are some of these differences? what 
impact do they have on LEP students* participation in 
instructional activity? what problems do they '-reate 
for you/ the teacher? 

For example/ one common monitoring device teachers util- 
ize during instruction is maintaining eye contact with 
students during recitation. Many teachers ask us to help 
them make their LEP students understand the importance 
of maintaining eye contact when speaking to another 
person. However/ in the culture of some LEP students/ 
maintaining eye contact in this fashion is considered 
to be rude. In this instance/ a teacher must decide if 
maintaining eye contact is instruct ionally necessary for 
a LEP student/ or if the teacher must learn about such 
cultural variations in order to develop different 
expectations for some LEP students. 

2. Teaching concepts requires teaching language. Many 

teachers are unaware that they are doing this/ and so 
they sometimes forget to provide linguistic information 
(definitions/ vocabulary/ sentence structures/ etc . ) 
necessary for LEP students to be able to manipulate and 
use concepts . 

a. Select a lesson that you plan to teach t:o your LEP 

students* Review the lesson in terms of vocabulary. 
What words will your LEP .students not k: ow? To 
test whether or not they know these words/ before 
you introduce the lesson ask students to use the 
words that will appear in the lesson. Similar les- 
son analysis and student preparation needs to be 
accompl ished for new or difficult sentence struc- 
tures/ like past tense. If students have an oppor- 
tunity ahead of time to learn to use new vocabulary 
and structures which will appear in a lesson/ they 
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will experience less difficulty in participating in 
the lesson And in ^earning its content. 



b. In planning future lessons# how can you provida 

instruct ion-^l time for LEP students to practice new 
vocabulary and structures? About how long does it 
take your LEP students to learn to usci new language 
and structures? How well do they remember new words 
and structures from day to day? What does "Lhis 
reveal about the necessity for repetition end prr 
tice? How c^n you plan for this? 

Teachers havct experienced success when they ma^ce use of 
information from the nativ^ cultures of their LEP stu- 
dents in designing in&truction. This is more readily 
accomplished when teachers are familiar with their LEP 
students' native cultures. with re- — *»ct to this media- 
tional feature: 

a. If you are not from the same cultural background as 
y^or LEP students^ how can you obtain information 
rjbout their culture? Are there teachers at your 
school who are native speakers of LEP students* 
firs':, languages? Hc» / you talked with them abou^^ 
speci f ic techniques which they use during instruc- 
t ion? Are there special or unusual strategies chey 
use to organise instructional activities or to es- 
tablish class task demands? 

b. Have you ever vi:»ited the homes of your L£9 stu- 
dents? Did you notice anything that coulo help you 
mediate instruction? How was the home organized? 
How did people living there interact socially? what 
behavtors# if any# did your LEP students display in 
the home that they had not displayed in school? 
Compare the differences^ if any# between the home 
and school environment in terms of how children and 
adults interact with each other. Is there informa- 
tion from this contr&stive analysis which provides 
you with some ideas you can use to mediate instruc- 
tion? If so# what kinds of strategies can you use 
which are new to you? 

c* Have you ever invited family members of your LEP 
students to your class to teach something about 
their culture? If so# what planning was required 
ahead of time? Were there cultural differences 
between the way your students responded to this 
person and the way they respond to you? Were there 
important ways in which this person responded to the 
students that differ from your own responses? If 
?o# what do you make of these differences? 

d. When you have tried some new ways of mediating 

instruction for your LEP students^ select a friend 
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who IS also a teachei • Des^rlbt) what you have tried 
to do^ and why/ to this friend. Invite her/him to 
observe your class/ and to do two things: 

1) . Ask to be observed during instruction. Have 

your friend I ist the way«; you successfully 
mediate instruct ion for your LEP students • 
Also have her/him list opportunities you missed 
for mediat ing instruct ion / or some other things 
you miahn try. 

2) . After the observation^ ask your friend to re- 

phrase what is mediation of instruction^ why it 
is important/ and how it is accomplished. 

Now take this information back to your classroom and 
use it to monitor your own behavior. what can you 
say about mediating instruction that ycu did not 
know before? 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER THREE 



1. The study cited is the Significant Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Feature? descriptive study conducted between 1981-83. 
Six nacional sites in tho first year^ and nine in the sec- 
onds each serving diftt:^ent et hnol ingu i st ic populations of 
LEP students^ provided the sample of teachers and their 
students. The study was conducted under Contract No. NIE- 
400-80-0026 from the National Institute of Education as an 
activity of the U.S. Department of Education's Part C Bilin- 
gual Educat ion Research Agenda . .Tnf ormat ion from the study 
which appears here is not intended to reflect official 
policy of NIE or the U.S.D.E. 

In addition to over 40 technical reports produced/ the 
study IS reported in W.J. Tikunoff/ Applying Sign ificant 
B ilingual Instruct lonal Features in t he Classroom/ Rosslyn/ 
yA: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education/ 1985. 
Information reported here has been selected from various of 
these publ i cat ions • 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

ANALYZING AND MONITORING YOUR INSTRUCTION TO PRODUCE 
STUDENT FUNCTIONAL PROFICIENCY 



BEFORE YOU READ THE CHAPTER: 



1. Tap* record a lesson that you teach to your LEP 
students • 

2. Tape record their interactions durxnq their 
par'cxcxpat ion in completing the class task(s) 
which you have assigned. 

NOTE: It 18 important that students understand 
what 18 your objective. Explain it to them# and 
obtain their permission before recording . Encour- 
age them to act natural during the lesson . If you 
have access to a video recorder/ using it will pro- 
vide even more information. You may have to tape 
several lessons^ and let students observe or listen 
to themselves # before you can capture typical in- 
struction and student part ici pat ion behavior . 



Learning in classrooms requires that students develop 
skills and understandings th^t enable them to complete class 
tasks accurately and engage in instructional activities 
productively. A student who can do these things successfully 
is functionally proficient in school learning. 

Chapters Two and Three lay out specific strategies that 
teachers can use to develop SPP in all their students. 
How^ver# it is one thing to know what has to be done^ and 
quite another to icnow when what one intends has been put 
into operation. How can you know when you have successfully 
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placod the dimensions of effective instruction into opera- 
tion m our classrooms? 

The key seems to reside in the ability to perform cwo 
ma3or functions of teaching: analyzinq instruction and 
•onitoring/adjustinq instruction. Both f unct ions can be 
seen m terms of the congruence of instruction paradigm 
presented m Fxgure 4 and repoated here: 



CUUHTY 

Of 
INTENT 



I 

/|\ 



ORGANIZATION 
6 DELIVERY Of 
EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 



/|\ 

! 
I 



DESIRED 
STUDENT 
OOTCOHES 



\|/ 
I 
I 



Analysing instruction requires/ first/ that you 
establish the intended outcomes for students. what do you 
intend that students will be able to do as a result of 
participating in instruction in a lesson? How will you know 
when they have "learned?" In other words/ what evidence 
will you accept that students have accomplished what you 
intended through participation in instruction? For teachers 
of LEP students/ the evidence for learning must go beyond 
oral replication of sounded words and focus upon whether or 
notv they are completing class tasks with high accuracy. 

Second/ to achieve these outcomes for our students^ 
have you planned appropriately? Have you selected appropriate 
curriculum for what you intend our students to learn? Is it 
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appropr laittt in terms of issues like content* students' abil- 
ity levels* LEP students* English proficiency with relation 
to the assigned class tasks and increasing this proficiency* 
developing student functional proficiency* and so forth? 

Third* have you organized class tasks and instructional 
activities that convey the appropriate and intended demands? 
Will accurate completion of assigned class tasks and 
productive engagement m prescribed instructional activities 
produce the sorts of student responses you had intended? 

Fourth* what will you do during the act of instruction? 
What instructional features will you use generally* and what 
mediationai features will you use in ^iddition (and for which 
students)? 

NCMiitoring/adjuscing instruction requires* first* moni- 
toring students* performance in class task completion and 
instructional activity participation* Do students under- 
stand what IS required* and are they working toward accom- 
plishment productively? Are they grasping new information? 
Is instruction paced at the right level and speed? 

If the answer to any of these questions is* "No*- then 
the task is to adjust instruction. This is described m the 
instruct lortai congruence paradigm above by the dotted lines 
and arrows emerging from beneath the three boxes ♦ whenever 
something is not "going right*" teachers must cycle back and 



make changes. During instruction* they can change class 
task or instructional activity demands* or they can change 
their own instructional strategies and behavior* Or* when a 
lesson is not going well at all and more drastic adjustment 
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18 necessary/ a teacher may choose to suspend the lesson and 
go on to something else. This means returning to the "drawing 
board** and rethinking and redesigning the lesson/ then trying 
it another time. 

These are some of the issues that effective teachers 
resolve as they go about the task of instructional analysis 
for purposes of planning appropriately/ and monitoring in- 
struction as It progresses in order to make appropriate 
ad3ustments. The discussion that follows focuses on each of 
these aspects cf effective instruction in terms of appro- 
priate outcomes for LEP students. 



The central issue in attaining congruence of instruc- 
tion is planning appropriately. This means analyzing what 
IS needed in terms of scudent performance outcomes/ and 
assessing where students are with regard to achieving this. 
It requires that teachers be able to understand beyond the 
content areas of instruction/ and to analyze the class tasks 
and instructional activities in terms of the inherent de- 
mands. As we have seen/ it is these demands to which stu- 
dents respond as they participate in instruction. Only by 
analyzing t. 9 class tasks and instructional activities we 
propose to assign can ve reach full understanding of what we 
are asking students to do. 

With regard to LEP students in particular/ have you 
analyzed the class tasks you will assign and the instruc- 
tional activities you will structure? If so/ are chere new 



The Art of Analyzing Instruct ion 
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words or concepcs with which some students may not be famil- 
iar? How can you plan ahead of time to make sure they will 
be able to understand what is required? 

Information from Chapter Two can be used as the basis 
for analysing instruction you are preparing. The questions 
raised are questions which you can use each time you prepare 
a piece of instruction. In addition/ there are three areas 
of concern for analysis that are prerequisite to planning 
instruction. These are: (1) How will you integrate English 
language development into the regular content area instruc- 
tion? (2) How can you teach critical thinking skills even 
you are developing LEP students' English language proficien- 
cy? (3) How will you know that instruction you have planned 
aligns with what is in the textbooks and materials and what 
will appear on end-of-the-year student achievement tests? 

Integrative Languag e Development 

Typically/ instruction toward developing proficiency in 
the English language has been provided through procedures 
classified generally as teaching English as a second lan- 
guage (known variously as TESOL/ ESL/ and ESOL) . Specialist 
teachers who have training in these procedures utixize 
strategies adapted for use with teaching English to adults. 
ESL instruction may be provided by the regular classroom 
teapher. or by another teacher outside the regular class- 
room. While these are fruitful and necessary instructional 
strategies/ however, they are limiting with relation to 
providing LEP students with language specific to and 
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n«c«ssary for engaging succdssx:ully in class tasks and 
instruct lonal activity • 

effective teachers of lC? students^ in addition to 
providing formal instruction :.n ESL/ work toward integrating 
English language development with instruction in the various 
content areas (Tikunoff/ 85). In this way/ lCP students 
learn the language related to and required for successfully 
completing class tasks with high accuracy. 

Negotiating cldiss tasks and participating in instruc- 
tional activity in classrooms requires that students be able 
to seek and obtain feedback directly related co accuracy. 
If a student does not know how to accomplish a class task/ 
s/he must know how to obtain information that will help. 
This requires not only proficiency in the language being 
used for instruction/ but an understanding of the rules of 
discourse in use in a given classroom and rhe teacher's 
norms for part icipat in<| in instructional activity* For LEP 
students/ this means either having enough proficiency m 
English to accomplish this successfully/ or participating in 
instructional activity which is designed to obtain such 
proficiency. 

Thus/ instruction to develop English language profi- 
ciency must feature the characteristics of both formal ESL 
instruction and the integrative language development ap- 
proach. It IS not a question of one over the other; both 
are necessary/ since each develops LEP students* language 
skills in different but critical areas. 
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To date/ training teachers in ESL procedures is an 
acknowledged activity. Training teachers in x.he integrative 
language development approach/ however/ has not been a focus 
for staff development of teachers intending to instruct LEP 
students* When such training lS available/ it is usual for 
the training of early childhood teachers only. in particu- 
lar/ elements of the integrative approach can be found in 
naturalistic programs for the teaching of reading to young 
children/ such as the language experience approach. It is 
not surprising/ in fact/ that che most successful teachers 
of LCF students have considerable background and knowledge 
in these and similar procedures. Sufficient information 
exists to get these skills in the hands of teachers who will 
be charged with developing tne English language of LEP 
students. What is required is the development of training 
to do rhis/ and this is a topic beyond the scope of this 
monograph . 

A second and related topic here/ however/ is trhe utili- 
zation of second- language learning strategies as the basis 
f,or developing second-language teaching strategies. A re- 
cent study identified strategies that students use to learn 
a second language/ and procedures have been devised to 
instruct teachers in their use (0*Malley et al./ 198S). 
While this body of work is still in its formative stage/ 

V 

nevercheless there are implications for teachers of LEP 

1 

students • 
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Critical Th inking Ski lis 

Th«r« IS a tendency to believe that students who cannot 
read or are otherwise skill-def ic\ent (LEP students in- 
cluded) cannot engage m higher order cognitive instruction. 
At least in terms of what is provided in the curriculum for 
such students/ we can conclude that considerable time is 
spent in lower order skill development/ and that repetition 
of drilling in developing these skills is the usu ^1 treat- 
ment • 

For example/ Alexander et al. ^1978) found that stu- 
dents in low-ability tracks received markedly different and 
less explicit/ less challenging forms of instruction that 
students in higher ability tracks. Good (1982) learned 
that continued contact with such instruction/ as well as 
inceraction during instruction with others like themselves/ 
resulted in the inability of low-ability students to respond 
to the demands of more complex class tasks. Lanier et al . 
(1981) confirmed thiS/ and found emphasis on repetitious 
drill for low-ability as compared with high-ability stu- 
dents. 

Developing English language proficiency would see-i to 
infer the concomitant devc\op of linguistic strategies for 
processing and communicating information. At the same time/ 
the inability to fully comprehend and manipulate c language 
ioes not necessarily mean an attendant disability to handle 
complex thinking tasks. Just as we integrate the develop- 
ment of English language skills into the content we are 
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teaching^ we can also inte9rate the development of critiv^ai 
thinking skills into what we do during instruction. 

The developmenc of criv:ical thinking skills is particu- 
larly relevant for the teaching of reading. Researchers who 
have analyzed expository :ext (such as that fojnd in readinq 
textbooks) have identified patterns of presentation of ma- 
terial. From these patterns it has been possible to label 
and devise strategies that readers can utilize to comprehend 
what messace is being conveyed in the text. Constant inter- 
action of the reader with the text using these analysis 
strategies makes it more possible to transfer such analytic 
thinking to other areas of learning. 

For example^ Meyer (1975) identified six patterns used 
by authors to communicate concepti> and to establish rela- 
tionships among them. All of these can be found in any 
collection of critical thinking skills/ and all can be the 
focus of teaching for comprehension. These are Arcribucivfi 
(identified by signals like "to be^" "to have/" "is a char- 
acteristic of"); adversative or co^»ara/concrasc (identified 
by signals like "is similar to^" "on the other hand/^ -how- 
ever, "but." "like." "likewise"); covarianca or causa and 
efface (identified by signals like "cause?." "affects." 
"leads to." "thus." "produces." "consequently"); cai^Mral 
saquanca/procass (identified by signals like "then.' "be- 
fore." "after." "earlier." "prior." "subsequently"); ra- 
flpo««« or problaa solrjrion (identified by signals like "the 
problem is." "what was done was"); and dafinicion or sxaA- 
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plM (identified by signals liKe "is def'.ied as / " "means/" 
"such as/" "that is," "for instance"). 

Similar schema have been developed by others and appear 
frequently in teachers' editions of reading textbook series. 
They provide a way for teachers to help their students "map" 



their way through a piece of text. Strategies like brain- 
storming (semantic map(:.^ng) prior to a story to be read can 
provide stud^ints with a list of words and concepts whicn can 
be generated by a class and listed on the chalkboard. If a 
picture in the text is not provided/ teachers can start this 
activity by asking students to recall an experience or 
situation similar to the one about which they are about to 
read. Another strategy frequently advocated is "bridging" 
oetwean students* prior knowledge and new information they 
are about to receive (or have already read). 

All of these strategies can be carried over to content 
area insvruccion* particularly when we consider that text- 
books and materials still provide the primary basis for 
conveying in format ion . The pr imary goal in teaching content 
is to help students to master concepts and relationships. 
Restaino-Baumann (1985) that a ma^or way to accomplish this 
when instructing lEP students is to constantly relate con- 
cepts from L2 to LI. At the same time/ it is important to 
focus on developing new words in L2 for concepts already 



acquired in LI. She recommends all of the strategies above 



for teaching critical thinking to LEP students. 

Summary . It is impossible to summarize all of the 
critical thinking strategies that have been developed for 
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use in the classroom. As suggested^ many of these aireaay 
exist in the teacher's editions of reading textbooks. 

What IS critical to understand is that these are in- 
structional strategies for all sluaontS/ and not lUSt for 
those of high ability. In parcicular/ it is critical that 
they 18 used with LKP students as they are acquiring English 
language prOi.iciency so they can acquire critical thinking 
skills as one practical function of the English language. 
Only then can we expect them to be able to use English at a 
problem-solving leval of proficiency. 

Curric u lum Al i gnment Issues 

As we have seen/ one mark of an effective teacher is 
•he ability to obtain congruence among instructional intent/ 
tho organization and delivery of instruction/ and student 
outcomes • 

This IS achieved ^.hrough underst 3ndi ng at the outset 
what are the intended student performance outcomes/ and 
planning instruction to create the demands that will produce 
these outcomes in response. In addition/ much information 
IS obt:^ined about students' prior experiences with similar 
instructional demands so that teachers can build upon these 
or plan for development of those that require it. 

Another way to describe what an effective teacher ac- 
complishes in this analysis and planning process is the 
aligiUMnt of curriculum. Curriculum alic*':nent can be per- 
ceived along many dimensions with respect to both content 
and process. Traditionally/ curriculum specialists have 
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concerned themselves with course content in terms of learn- 
ing objectives/ instructional procedures to be used to ob- 
tain them# textbooks and other materials to be used in 
support of instruction/ and evaluation procedures to verify 
that learning objectives have been attained. Issues have 
centered on sequencing curriculum in a logical fashio i# 
providing means whereby a given student c^n cycle through 
the curric^jlum# and providing appropriate instructional 
materials and strategies in support of reaching these objec- 
tives • 

While these continue to be enduring issues in curricu- 
lum/ alignment has taken on an extended meaning/ par^ricular- 
ly as we have gathered information about the varying effects 
of the same instructional experiences on different popula- 
tions of students. Federally financed educational programs 
for children at risk/ which began in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s/ have provided data that suggest that the same 
curriculum will not necessarily produce similar results 
^^cross varying populations of students* when these are 
s'cudents who already are labeled as being somehow "educably 
deficient" (i.e./ they don't perform like they "should")/ 
further venue is added to the argument that schools 
apparently are not providing equal education for all 
students . 

Among those students who traditionally have fallen into 
the group ident i f ied for compensatory educational support 
are LEP students. Several curriculum alignment issues are 
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relevant for designing^ analyzing^ and adjusting instruction 
for them. 

At the outset/ on*^ vnyth needs to be exposed. Frequent- 
ly^ when confronted with not having covered material with 
some students/ teachers respond/ **How can I teach him that 
when he can't read?** Or/ in the case of LEP students/ *'If 

he can * t speak English/ how can I te&ch him ?** 

While there is considerable evidence that the ability to 
read textbooks and other instructional materials when they 
are in English enables students to perform well in a given 
subject area/ reading and writing in English is not the 
issue here per se. 

Instead/ what il? at stake is equity. If we believe 
that all students are entitled to the right to free and 
equal access to educational opportunity/ then how can this 
be provided when **oppor tun i ty to learn** has as prerequisites 
high reading scores and proven literacy? Particularly for 
instructing LEP students/ the instructional problem is how 
to present instruction effectively in content areas when we 
know ahead of time that some students do not possess these 
prerequisites. Anything short of addressing this issue is 
merely paying lip service to a belief in the principle of 
equal educational opportunity. Hope exists by those exemp- 
lary teachers who have been able to provide such instruction 
successfully during the interim period when LEP students were 
acquiring Engl ish prof iciency . 

Curricu lu m al iqnment across a g i^ven ^ear. At issue 
here is whether or not the curriculum in a given content 
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areas supports th<) instructional objectives identified at 
the outset of the yee . At least three issues are at stake. 
Do the textbookf and other materials cover material that is 
congruent with the instructional objectives? For the most 
part/ content covered in classrooms is determined by which 
tMtbook IS used and by how it is us«d. Research indicates 
that although many teachers do not teacher exclusively from 
textbooks/ most do not alter the scope/ annual sequences/ or 
emphasis cf instruction planned for a given comprehensive 
textbook ser les ( Buchanan al . / 19 7 6a ; Porter et al . / 
1979; Helms & Graeber/ 1975). That is/ toachers may vary 
from the instructional approaches prescribed in the teach- 
er's edition of a textbook series/ but they rarely move 
content across grade levels or even within grade levels. 
Nor do they stray from the sequence m which material is 
presented in the textbooks. In making such decisions/ how 
confident are you that the textbooks and materials you have 
selected cover material that is congruent with the intended 
curriculum for the year? 

Do the achievement tes;:s your students will have to 
take measure what you will be teaching? Evaluation studies 
have shown that practical significance is a difficult meas- 
urement problem. Too frequently^ content covered in a class 
over the per iod of a year / at least as represented in text- 
books and materials/ bears little relationship to .he mec^s- 
ures of school effects which are provided by end-of -the-yec>r 
testing. What is required by evaluators is an intimate 
knowledge of the content covered and the emphasis given to 
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various content areas so that these will be the focus of 
measurement (Porter/ et al., 1978; 1979). Otherwise/ a 
teacher's only alternative is to "teach to the test" in 
order to ensure that students will perform well. 

Do all students — including LEP students — cover the 
same materia^ in textbooks and other materials? If there is 
differential selection of material to be covered for various 
students/ then there is a likelihood that for some students 
ther«; will be "holes" in the sequence of information covered 
for the year. Not only does this deny them information 
crucial to performing well on achievement tests/ but it 
potentially creates a negative across-years effect (Buchan- 
an/ 1984; Fetters/ 1981). This happens because teachers 
each year assume the total curriculum was covered the prev- 
ious year; for some students/ such decision making can 
result in vast "holes" in sequences of information. Milazzo 
(1981) found that students from low-income families tended 
to have more periods of below-grade level instruction (some- 
times called/ "reviewing"). They tended to not cover all of 
their text'^ooks/ or to complete different chapters in their 
textbooks than other students. The tasks of aligning cur- 
riculum for a given year, then/ must focus on establishing 
congruence between what is intended to be I«9^rned in terms 
of instructional objectives/ what is taught in terms of 
textbooks and other materials/ and what is tested in terms 
of the items on achievement tests and their number with 
direct relation to curriculum emphasis . 
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Curr iculum al ignment across years , The problems raised 
above for curriculum alignment across a given year of in- 
struction are compounded across two or more years when 
"holes" in sequences of information are present. A dramatic 
example illustrates what can happen. 

Ml lazzo ( 1981 ) ident i f led such a hole in second grade 
mathematics instruction. Typically^ second grade students 
are exposed to the principle of conserving in subtraction 
(carrying a quantity from one column to another) at the end 
of the year. Textbooks assign the topic to the last chap- 
ters# and teachers allocate instruction on the topic to the 
last weeks of school. In reality/ however/ Milazzo found 
that some teachers never got that far/ or if they did/ 
instruction in the topic was assigned to only the top mathe- 
matics students. Even then/ although instruction was 
cursory in effect/ low-achieving mathematics students never 
received instruction in conserving when subtracting* In 
addition/ analysis of later textbooks in the series found 
that the topic was not introduced again until early in the 
fifth grade textbook when the same principle was required 
for subtracting with fractions! 

Those who have participated in attempts to articulate 
cur r iculum across grade levels can contr ibute countless 
examples 1 ike this one . So long as content to be covered is 
dictated by what is contained in textbooks and other in- 
structional materials/ and when teachers are not engaged in 
working together to analyze instruction and to coordinate it 
across grade levels/ such examples of misalignment will 
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continue to abound. What is required is that an entire 
school faculty reach agreement on these issues. Not coinci- 
dent ally ^ this factor is precisely what characterizes effec- 
tive schools from others. In addition# in effective 
schools^ the role of instructional leadership to obtain this 
outcome is assumed by the principal. 

In the case of instruction of LEP students^ the person 
most familiar with curriculum alignment/ both across a given 
year as well as across grade levels/ frequently is the ESL 
teacher or resource person. When this is the case/ creative 
means must be found to encourage the regular classroom 
teacher to include appropriate curriculum in the instruction 
planned for LEP students. Frequently as well/ regular 
classroom teachers need assistance with techniques and in- 
structional strategies for teaching LEP students. Only in 
this way can any assurance of alignment across grade levels 
be obtained. 

Curr icul um al ignment across ins true t^i_onal set^ti_nc[s. 
Here concern is for two kinds of across*set t ing alignment: 

(1) across instructional settings in the same school/ and 

(2) across schools as instructional settings. However/ the 
same issues apply for each. 

A frequent instructional treatment for students at risk 
IS the provision of support services. When these are re- 
source teachers and resource rooms / instruct ion for a great 
many students is delivered on a pull-out basis. Throughout 
the day/ students leave their regular classes for per ods of 
time to receive suppleirentary instruction by resource teachers 
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in another setting. Further/ depending on the number of 
supplementary services available^ the same students may be 
pulled-out of their regular classes tr ce than once each day- 
When this occurs/ several issues are at stake. 

Are the class task and instructional activity demands 
in the two (or more) settings congruent? Or are students 
being asked to respond to different demands? The discussion 
in Chapter Two concerning class tasks and instructional 
activities raised a number of issues with regard to making 
certain that demands align with what are the intended 
learning outcomes for students. Are these the same demands 
they encounter when they leave the regular classroom and 
enter a resource class? If not/ then students are being 
asked to respond to vastly different demands? 

Particularly for LEP students/ this is a critical is- 
sue. The language of instruction/ as we have seen/ is tied 
to the class tasks and instructional activities in which 
students engage. A ma^or aim of acquiring English language 
proficiency for LEP students is for the purpose of success- 
fully engaging in regular classroom instruction. Common 
sense would tell us that a given student has a better chance 
of acquiring such proficiency when s/he is present in the 
regular classroom. When s/he is somewhere else/ for what- 
ever reason/ there is a chance that a different repertoire 
of responses is being developed. Unless a careful analysis 
of the class task and instructional demands across these 
various instructional settings reveals that the demands are 
similar/ no assurances can be assumed with regard to a LEP 
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student developing English language proficiency that will 
enable successful participation in regular classroom 
instruction • 

A second question must be asked whenever a student is 
absent from the regular classroom: r: es s/he miss out on a 
piece of instruction which is critical? In other words/ 
while students are out of the regular classroom/ is the 
teacher providing instruction which the absent student is 
denied? If so/ is instruction in this area critical/ either 
to skil] development or to performance on achievement tests? 
Is a potential outcome of be ing absent from instruct ion in 
the regular classroom a "hole" which is left in a sequence 
of information in a content area? 

Finally/ who gets to leave the regular classroom and 
who gets to stay? Do only the low-achieving students get 
pulled-out of regUi.c.r ins true t ion Is there a potential 
labeling effect that follows students who leave the regular 
classroom for special instruction elsewhere? Kirst (1983) 
and his colleagues/ for example/ found that options for 
pull-out students in later years of school diminished di- 
rectly in proportion to their participation in such pull-out 
programs. To be identified as a low-achieving reader in the 
fifth grade predicted that by the high school a student 
would be "tracked" into a nonacademic course of study. For 
LEP students/ it is critical to distinguish between English 
proficiency and subject matter proficiency so that opportun- 
ity to take academic subjects is not automatically denied. 
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Summary , it is clear that issues of curriculum align- 
ment impact all students. For the LCP students/ however/ 
they become even more critical. In particular/ if being LEP 
predicts chat a student will be denied instructional oppor- 
tunities/ then the schooling options for advanced study are 
diminished. Only when we are certain that curriculum is 
al igned in the ways suggested here can be be assured that 
equity of educational opportunity is being provided. 



Effective teachers monitor what is happening during 
instruction. They monitor their students/ constantly moving 
about the classroom^ keeping students productively engaged 
in instructional 6Ctivities/ and providing immediate feed- 
back to those who need help in order to complete class tasks 
accurately. They strive to produce student performance in 
class task completion that is high both in engagement and in 
accuracy. And they monitor themselves in termri of maintain- 
ing appropriate task focus and managing time efficiently. 

This last ^'ariabxe/ tlM/ has received considerable 
attention recent ly • Leg is la tors and school board members 
want to increase it/ assuming that increased time will 
result in increased student achievement. In fact/ this was 
a key recommendation of the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Commission on Excellence in Education. Educators 
caution/ however/ that merely increasing time does not by 
itself ensure increased student achievement. As Karweit 
(1985) pointed out in her report to the Commission/ it ^ust 
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might be that the quality of time in terms of the level of 
instruction^ and not just the amount of time/ influences 
learning the most. 

Regardless of its current vogue and the no tor iety it 
engenders^ it is difficult to discount the effect of time on 
the daily lives of teachers and students. Jackson (1968)/ 
for example^ estimated that an elementary school student 
accumulates a little more than 7/000 classroom hours by the 
time s/he graduates from the sixth grade. At the rate of 
180 days per year and 360 minutes each day/ school accounts 
for the single most sustolned activity in which a sti it is 
engaged outside of sleeping . Thus # as Jackson pointed out # 
"From the age of six onward he is a more familiar sight to 
his teacher than to his father/ and possibly even to his 
mother" ( p . 5 ) . 

How can we gauge the effect of time on student achieve- 
ment? Most recent research in this area has built on Car- 
roll's (1963) models which looks at learning as a function 
of tiM DMdttd and timm spmnt, although most empirical 
studies have focused only on the latter (Karweit/ 1985). 
Time has been measured variably — hours in a day/ days in a 
year/ minutes of instruction^ attendance — and attempts 
have been made to relate student use of this time to 
achievement. The assumption has been that the more a stu- 
dent is engaged productively in learning/ the more likely it 
IS that s/he will increase her/his achievement. Is it any 
wonder/ then/ that policymakers would make the leap to 
increasing time in order to increase jtudent achievement? 
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It IS important to understand how time functions in 
instruction in order to counter such a proposition. A 
concept which is helpful for this purpose is Academic Learn- 
ing Time (ALT) which was developed by Fisher at al, (1978) 
in the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study. To determine ALT 
for a given students one must gather information about three 
variables: the amo' it of ziwm allocated by the teacher to a 
subject area/ the amount of cime a student is engaged in 
completing tasks in this subject area/ and the proportion of 
this time a student is achiaving high accuracy in task 
completion. Fisher and his colleagues established that ALT can 
be observed during inwtruction/ can be measured repeatedly/ 
and cor >tes positively with student achievement. 

ALT was a student variable used in the Significant 
Bilingual Instructional Features (SBIF) descriptive study. 
Using an ALT scoring form and a stop watch/ data were 
obtained for four target LEP students during each classroom 
observation in all 58 classes in the study. These observa- 
tions took place during basic skills instruction (reading/ 
language arts/ and mathematics) across three full school 
days in each class. By combining the scores for all target 
LEP students/ average amounts of ALT for the 232 students in 
the sample can be considered (see Figure 9). 

The first bar in Figure 9 indicates that across all 58 
SBIF classes/ teachers allocated an average of 128 minutes 
per day to basic SKills instruction. If this total amount 
of time seems Ic it is important to remember that classes 
in the study were predominantly from Kindergarten through 
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Figure 9. ALT in reading/ language arts and laathenatics 

for target LEP students # Part X of SBXF Study 



Allocated t ime 
(128 minutes 
per day) 



I ////// I 
I ////// I 
I ////// I 
I ////// I 
I ////// I 



Engagement rate : 
.82 

( 105 minutes 
per day) 



!//////|******| 



Percent time on 
high accuracy 
tasks: .80 
(34 minutes of 
ALT per day) 



sixth grade/ with an oversampling in the early grades. The 
school day for younger children tends to be shorter than 
others/ thus limiting the time available for instruction of 
any sort. Further^ only actual time spent on instructional 
cl ss tasks was recorded as allocated t ime . Time spent 
getting ready for lessons^ making transitions between les- 
sons/ or handling discipline problems was not counted. 
Hence/ the average time of 128 minutes per day for basic 
skills instruction seems reasonable. 

The middle bar in Figure 9 represents the average 
amount of time the target LEP students actually were engaged 
in completing assigned class tasks during basic skills in- 
struction. This does not include time when students were 
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doing something other than what they were assigned/ or when 
their attention was drawn away from the task at hand. 
Across all 232 target LCP students on the average/ they were 
engaged 8 2 percent of the t ime . Thus # of the 128 minutes 
allocated to basic skills instruction/ target students spent 
an average of 105 minutes p:«r t icipat ing productively in 
completing assigned class tasks. 

For all target students/ observers first recorded the 
amount of time a student was engaged in completing the 
assigned class tasks# and then recorded the portion of this 
time that student was being accurate. As indicated by the 
third bar in Figure 9, of the 105 minutes target LEP stu- 
dents were engaged in task completion/ they were completing 
assigned class tasks accurately 80 percent of this time/ or 
84 minutes on the average. This amount of time is referred 
to as Academic Learning Time since it represents the portion 
of available instructional time during which students were 
productively engaged in completing class tasks in basic 
skills instruction with high accuracy. 

This amount of ALT is relatively high compared to ALT 
achievement of elementary school students in prior studies 
(Fisher et al./ 19'«; Fisher/ 1976; Stallings & KaskowitZ/ 
1974). In the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study/ for exam- 
ple/ students in second and fifth grade mono! ingual-Engl ish 
classes achieved ALT for less than half the time allocated 
to instruction in reading and mathematics (Fisher et ai./ 



1978) . 
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Using the three variables of ALT — allocated time/ 
student engagement/ and accuracy — it is possible to raise 
some critical issues for the instruction of LEP students. 

T ime Al l oc at ion 

Of the three ALT variables/ allocated time is the one 
over which teachers have the most control. Of course/ there 
are things an effective teachers does to encourage studont 
engagement and accuracy/ but how well students achieve is as 
much a function of their own motivation and ability/ and 
teachers have limited control over such factors. Time allo- 
cation/ however/ is both quantifiable and controllable. 
Even SO/ a teacher might have to collaborate with 'thers to 
obtain maximum control over available time. 

In the ALT example provided above/ allocated time was 
what was left for instruction when time for noninstruc lonal 
purposes was subtracted from total time available. The 
resulting time/ 128 minutes, was allocated to instruction in 
reading/language arts and mathematics. In the BTES study/ 
findings of time allocation were similar. Of the 360 min- 
utes each school day/ 171 minutes were spent on mathematics/ 
language artS/ and science instruction; 65 minutes were 
spent on other/ nonacademic instruction; and the rest went 
for lunch/ recesses/ and classroom management (Denham & 
Lieberman/ 1980). Thus/ allocation of t.me to basic skills 
instruction along these lines is not unusual for ar 
elementary school day. 
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Consider your own school day. Begin with the total 

number of minutes available and call it Opportunity to Learn 

4 

TiM (OTL). 

OTL TIME ■ total anount of tine in a school day 

Next, estimate and si'btract from this the amount of 
time taken each day for scheduled non instructional events 
(SNE) ; 

• General management tasks (announcements/ taking 
attendance/ collecting lunch money/ etc.); 

• Lunch/ recess periods/ and other scheduled out-of- 
class time (like assemblies); and 

• Transitions (time moving from one activity to 
another/ or from one class to another). 

OTL TINE - SNE TINE « opportonity to teach time (OTT) 

Then/ itemize the nature of unscheduled noninstruction- 

al events (UNE) and estimate the time taken each day for 

chese 

• External intrusions (loudspeaker interruptions/ 
office summons I cuscodial activity/ traffic noise/ 
students in halls/ etc.) 

• Internal intrus ions ( handl ing student misbehavior ) 

• General classroom management (passing out books and 
materials/ getting class started/ keeping flow of 
in£;truction moving/ etc.) 

• Non instructional activities ( correcting hor.cework/ 
repeat 1 ng di rect ions / threading film projector / 
etc* ) 

OTL TIME - SNE TIME - OTT TIME 

OTT TIME - UNE TIME - available instructional (AI) time 

Are you beginning to get the picture? How much actual 
available instructional (AI) time do you have remaining? 
What percriL of the tota opportunity to learn (OTL) time 
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does this represent? Given that you spend all of this on 
instruction/ during which you actively are teaching (as 
compared with sitting at your desk correcting papers while 
students work on assigned class tasks at their seats)/ this 
would represent your allocated tiM for the day. Of coursi/ 
it is this allocated time which interacts with student 
engagement and accuracy to determine the amount of ALT 
available for a given student* 

Many of the sources that subtract from available in- 
structional cime are seemingly outside the control of an 
individual classroom teacher. Some take the concerted ef- 
fort of an entire faculty if they are to be resolved/ and 
some probe y are not resolvable without considerable cost. 
A faculty/ working together, can (1) identify what detracts 
from available instructional time/ (2) determine whether or 
not it IS resolvable (rerouting a freeway under construction 
just o -side one's classroom is probably not a good candi- 
date for resolution)/ and (3) plan together to seek resolu- 
tion. This is a process that describes how effective 
schools function under the informed guidance of a principal 
vho is an instructional leader. 

Regardless of the source and severity of distr^-ctions 
on available instructional time/ teachers perceive that the 
sources of the majority of them are outside the classroom/ 
and/ therefore/ are out of their control. Ward and TiKunoff 
(1984) found in an urban school district (K-12) that teach- 
ers perceived their greatest external distractions were 
students tardiness/ announcements over the public address 
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systenw office summons for students^ and noise from the 
halls/ either from students out of class during instruction 
al time cr from custodians. The majority of teachers be- 
lieved these were problems which should be resolved by the 
school administration rather than by the teachers. 

However/ many things which subtract from available 
instructional time are controllable by an individual class- 
room teacher. A case in point was reported by Behnke et al 
(1981). This was a team of teachers/ working with a re- 
searcher and a staff developer/ that asked/ "What are the 
strategies and techniques which classroom teachers use to 
cope with the distractions to classroom instruction and how 
effective are these techniques?" To conduct their study/ 
they collected observational data on the source and frequen 
cy of intrusions on classroom instruction. Next/ they col- 
lected similar descriptive data for succes&Lul coping tech- 
niques that teachers used to handle various distractions. 
Finally/ they developed a staff development strategy to 
teach others how to identify sources of distraction frotr 
instruction in their own classrooms and how to develop 
strategies to deal with distractions successfully. 

Behnke et al. (1981) hypothesized that the school prin 
cipal was the most frequent source of distractions. what 
they learned/ however/ was that while the principal fre- 
quently provided the most dramatic instances of distrac- 
tions/ these were neither the most frequent nor the most 
distracting in terms of length of time. Instead/ they 
traced the most frequent and time-consuming distractions to 




the same two or three students in a given class. ThuS/ they 
focused their development efforts on finding strategies 
teachers could use to get students back on-task. These 
ranged from a predetermined signal a teacher negotiated 
ahead of time with a student to let him know when the teach- 
er's tolerance level was being exceeded; to systems of 
reward and punishment more behavioral in nature. 

An exercise like the one you have just completed pro- 
vides dramatic evidence of how much time is available for 
instruction. This still doesn't tell us anything about the 
quality of instruction which students will experience during 
available instructional time. Quality of instruction is the 
function of analyzing and planning for instruction/ which 
was discussed earlier/ and how a teacher functions durinu 
instruction to promote student engagement and accuracy on 
class task completion. We take this up next. 

Student Engacfemen t and Accura c^/ 

What can teachers do to promote student engagement in 
class task completion? And how can they work to ensure that 
students complete increasingly more complex class tasks with 
correspondingly increasing accuracy? 

Part of the answer/ of course, is to analyze and plan 
instruction which is congruent with (1) what you know about 
the prior experiences of your students with class tasks and 
instructional activities similar to those you are prer ing 
to teach; and (2) what you intend as that students be able 
to do as a result of engaging in a piece of instruction. 
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Information about this aspect of effective instruction was 
discussed ear lier * 

In addition/ there are some things teachers can do 
during instruction to promote engagement and accuracy. 
Obviously/ if what we want to produce are students with 
high student functional proficiency/ then our objective is 
to place into operation in our classroom^ the dimensions of 
effective instruction. The proof that we have been able to 
do this IS in the performance of our students. If they are 
engaged in carrying out class tasks exactly as intended/ 
then we can predict that they are learning the prescribed 
curriculum. ThuS/ we must ask two sorts of questions: 

1. Are students participating in instruction as you 
intended? In other words / are they doing what you want them 
to do? Are they being accurate and achieving success? If 
not/ why not? 

2. Are you instructing effectively? Are you providing 
appropriate class task and instruct ioi.al activity demands 
that will produce the kind of student response you expect? 
Are you utilizing appropriate instructional strategies? 

One way to approach analyzing instruct ion*in*-progress 
to get at answers to these questions is provided by Figure 
10. The left-hand column lists the participation require- 
ments of SFP / taken from Fi gure 2* The r ight-hand column 
lists what it is that teachers must do to produce this sort 
of student part i cipat ion . 

What IS immediately apparent is the "match" between 
successful student participation in instruction and ^he 
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Figure 10. Relationship of SFP participation 
requiramcnts vith active teaching 



SO THAT STUDI^NTS CAN: 
Decode # understand: 

• Task expectations 

( what product should 
look like; how to 
complete accurately) 

• New information 



Participate productively: 

• Maintain product i ve 
engagement on assigned 
tasks & complete them 

• Complete task3 with 
high accuracy 

• Know when successful 
in tasks 

• Observe norms (meet 
teacher ' s expectat ions ) 

Obtain feedP>ack: 

• Know how to obta in 
accurate feedback re 
task complet ion / i.e. 

a . whether ach levi ng 
success 

or 

b. how to achieve 
success 



TEACHERS MUST: 
Communicate clearly: 

• Give accurate directions 

• Specify tasks & 
measurer lents 

• Present new information 
by explaining/ outlin- 
ing/ summarizing, review* 
ing 

Obtain# maintain engagement: 

^ Maintain task focus 

• Pace instruction 
appropriately 

• Promote involvement 

• Communicate expectations 
for successful performance 



Monitor progress . • • 

• Review work frequently 

• Adjust instruction to 
max imi ze accuracy 

• ••and provide iMMdiate 
feedback : 

• Re task completion so 
students 



a. know when they are 
successful 

or 

b. are given information 
about how tu achieve 
success 
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characteristics of effective or active teaching discussed 
earlier in Chapter Two. Thus/ it follows that if students 
are expected to decode and understand the requirements of 
class tasks and new information required to complete them^ 
then teachers must themselves communicate these things 
clearly. They do this by gl^'lng accurate directions/ by 
specifying class tasks and how to know when they are being 
completed accurately/ and by presenting new inform tion 
logically and clearly (using strategies iike explaining/ 
outlining/ summarizing/ reviewing/ etc.). When a LEP 
student is involved/ teachers must be certain that this 
information is understood. 

Bilingual teachers can use the LEP students' nati ij 
languege for purposes of achieving this clarity. Nonbilin^ 
gual teachers must find other means/ such as using another 
person who can speak the LEP students' native language for 
purposes of translation. Achieving understanding of LEP 
students with regard to this sort of I'^^^'^rmat ion requires 
building their language skills directly with relation to 
elements of the class tasks which they are expected to 
complete and the instructional activities in which they are 
expected to engage* Thus/ it is important to integrate 
English language development with the specification of 
class tasks and instructional activities as well as with 
actual instruction in the content /iveas* If LEP students 
are expected to be able to functicn proficiently in school 
they need the language of instruczion to be able to do so. 
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Similar relationships are apparent between productive 
student participation and what teachers must do to obtain 
and maintain students' engagement. Task focus must be 
maintained/ and this frequently means that teachers must 
monitor their own behavior to be certain they are not 
straying from the learning objectives. Instruction must be 
paced appropriately so that students will complete class 
tasks with high accuracy. This often means adjusting 
instruction as it .s underway^ making certain that it is not 
too difficult but not too easy. Because students learn at 
different rates/ this also may require differentiating 
ir'struction for various groups of students/ and/or grouping 
them to receive it. 

Throughout^ teachers must communicate their confidence 
in their students' abilits to learn/ and believe iri their 
own ability to teach them. as we have seen^ teachers often 
can usG information from LEP students' native cultjres to 
mediate the process of maintaining engagement and working 
for higher accuracy in class task completion. 

Finally^ teachers must monitor students as they work. 
This means reviewing their work frequently to make certain 
they are progressing toward accuracy. In addition/ some 
students need frequent faedback to keep them on track. 
Effective teachers know which students require thiS/ and 
devise ways to give them appropriate feedback before they 
reach their frustration level. Immediacy of feedback is 
important for some students; without it/ they may continue 
to repeat errors in cla«>s task completion. 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER FOUR 



1. This work currently is underway at the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education in Rosslyn/ VA. by 
Michael O'Malley and Ana Uhl Chamot and their colleagues. 
You can get further information from them as it is 

avai lable* 

2. The discussion here is based on the work of Dr. Lillian 
Resta ino-Baumann presented to a meeting of the Language 
Development Specialist Academy/ New York Bilingual Education 
Multifunctional Support Center/ Hunter College of CUNY^ 

3* Dr. Res ta ina*-Baumann recommends the following as sources 
of information for instruction in ritical thinking: 

Kinney# m. (1985/ May). A language experience approach to 
teaching expository text structure. The Reading ^Teacher # 
854-856. 

Langer/ J. (1981/ November). From theory to practice: A 
prereading plan. Journal of Reading/ 152-156. 




McGee/ L. and Richgels- D* (1985/ April). Teaching expos- 
itory text structure to elementary students. The Reading 
Teacher/ 739-748. ^ ^ 

McCeehon/ M. '1982/ April). Strategies for improving text- 
book comprehension. Journal of Reading/ 676-796. 

Vaughan# Jr^ J. (1982# Februrary). V^b the Construct Proce- 
dure to foster active reading and learning. Journal of 
Reading # 412-422* 

Wood# K. and Matejo/ J. (1983/ February). Adapting secondary 
level scrateg ies for use in elementary school . The Reading 
Teacher # 492-496. 

4. In his Sustaining Effects Study of Compensatory and 
Elementary Education/ Carter (84) included in **opportuni ty 
to learn** the t ime ava i lable # on- task student behavior / and 
the overlap between curriculum and t**st content. Engagement 
IS considered separately in the ALT construct/ and the 
curr iculum-test overlap is ^ust one of the al ignment issues 
taken up later in this chapter . 

Nonetheless/ it is interesting to note that Carter 
found a high relationship between opportunity to learn and 
achievement for reading and math in the second grade for the 
lower achieveing schools but not for the higher achieving. 
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ovrever< it was quite high at the fifth grade for both 
subjects in both sorts of schools. 
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